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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE ATHENIAN CAVALRY IN THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 
AND AT AMPHIPOLIS. 


AN interesting feature of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War as recorded by Thucy- 
dides, to which, as far as I know, 
attention has not been directed, is the 
treatment by the Athenians of their 
cavalry, especially in the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. 

Before the Sicilian expedition was 
resolved upon, Nicias informed the 
Athenians of their inferiority in cavalry 
(Thuc. VI. 20, 22). So well known was 
this weakness that in VI. 37 Athena- 
goras is represented as saying in Syra- 
cuse: ‘I know that they will not bring 
cavalry with them, and they will find 
none here.’ When the expedition did 
start, it comprised 5,100 hoplites and a 
single horse transport with 30 horsemen 
(VI. 43). During the siege of Syracuse, 
the Athenians were grievously harassed 
by the Syracusan cavalry, which 
amounted to 1,200 (VI. 66, 68, 70). At 
the end of 415 B.c. the generals sent 
home for money and cavalry (VI. 74, 
93), and in 414 B.c. 250 horsemen 
arrived, expecting to procure horses on 
the spot (VI. 94). With local additions 
the Athenian cavalry now amounted to 
650, but still these were too few against 
the Syracusans (VII. 4, 6, 13). Yet 
when further reinforcements of 5,000 
hoplites and numerous light - armed 
troops were sent from Athens, no cavalry 
were added (VII. 20, 42). It is true 
that cavalry were needed to make 
descents upon Decelea (VII. 27). But 
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even if it could be shown that the need 
of them to act against Decelea was 
greater than the need of them against 
Syracuse, why were cavalry not sent to 
Sicily at the outset, before danger from 
Decelea was apprehended? It was not 
because the Athenians were without 
means of training men or horses, for 
presumably they could not then have 
supported cavalry from 431 to 421, as 
they did. 

These are the cavalry contingents 
as given by Thucydides up to the time 
of the Sicilian expedition: In 431 
B.c. the Athenian forces numbered 
13,000 hoplites for foreign service and 
1,200 cavalry (II. 13). In 430 B.c. 
Pericles invaded the Peloponnesus with 
4,000 hoplites and 300 cavalry (II. 56). 
In 429 Athens sent an expedition against 
the Chalcidians of Thrace, consisting of 
2,000 hoplites and 200 cavalry (II. 79). 
In 425 against the Corinthians they 
employed 2,000 hoplites and 200 cavalry 
(IV. 42); in 424 against the Megarians, 
4,000 hoplites and 600 cavalry (IV. 68) ; 
at Delium in the same year against the 
Boeotians, who had 7,000 hoplites, 
10,000 light-armed, 1,000 cavalry, Athens 
had 7,000 hoplites and a large number of 
irregulars ; 300 cavalry were protecting 
Delium, but perhaps the Athenians 
could spare none for the battle, in which 
their defeat was due to the Boeotian 
cavalry (IV. 93, 94). Excluding the 
forces of Cleon at Amphipolis, of which 
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I shall speak presently, we find that in 
418 the Athenians sent a reinforcement 
to Argos of 1,000 hoplites and 300 
cavalry (V. 61); in 416 they sent to 
Methone ‘ cavalry of their own’ (VI. 7); 
in their last efforts in Sicily they lost 
70 horse before Syracuse (VII. 51), and 
all the remainder at the Assinarus 
(VII. 75). In Book VIII. there seems 
to be no mention of any cavalry force 
(see ch. 25). 

Consider now the exceptional case of 
Cleon’s force at Amphipolis in 422. His 
forces showed unusual proportions: 
1,200 Athenian hoplites, 300 Athenian 
cavalry, and numerous allies’ (V. 2). 
Brasidas had 2,000 hoplites, more than 
1,000 light-armed, and 300 Hellenic 
cavalry (V. 6). It will be noticed that 
no other force sent from Athens for 
distant operations had so many cavalry 
in proportion to foot. The fact that 
Brasidas also had 300 cavalry is in itself 
not sufficient to explain the pheno- 
menon, for (1) in the previous year 
Nicias had acted without cavalry against 
Brasidas (IV. 129); (2) if the object of 
the expedition was the recovery of 
Amphipolis, cavalry were unsuitable for 
the country around and for a siege 
such as might be anticipated. But it 
may be that Athens expected trouble 
from Macedonian cavalry (cp. I. 60). 
Whatever the reason for the presence of 
so many aristocratically-inclined (a7reis, 
it was disastrous. For while both 
generals hesitated to engage, ‘Cleon was 
soon compelled to do what Brasidas ex- 
pected’ (V. 7). ‘ The soldiers, disgusted 
at their inaction, drew comparisons 
between the generals, reflecting how 
ignorant and cowardly Cleon was, how 
experienced and courageous his op- 
ponent. They remembered how unwillingly 
they had followed Cleon from home.’ Here 
Thucydides quotes with obvious ap- 
proval a most unfair and disloyal 
opinion. Cleon was justified in waiting 


1 This force was packed into 30 ships, though 
Pericles’ force of 4,000 hoplites and 300 cavalry 
went forth in 100 ships (II. 56). In IV. 42 we 
read of 2,000 hoplites and 200 horse in 80 ships; 
in VI. 43 of 5,000 hoplites and 1,300 light-armed 
in 134; in VII. 42 of 5,000 hoplites and numerous 
light-armed in 73 ; in VIII. 25 of 2,500 hoplites 
and 1,000 allies in 48 ships. Obviously the 
tightness of packing varied. 


for the reinforcements from native 
princes, which he had required of them 
in accordance with the terms of their 
alliance. To prove his ignorance and 
cowardice we have only the biassed 
statements of Thucydides and Aristo- 
phanes, which attribute to him such 
contradictory qualities as ignorance and 
astuteness, cowardice and recklessness,2 
The result of this insubordination is 
well known. According to Thucydides, 
Cleon noticed this murmuring, and in 
order to check the depression, went out 
‘to have a look at the place’ (xara 
Géav) ; when he was so imprudent as to 
march past the gates of Amphipolis, 
Brasidas made a sortie and routed the 
Athenians, Cleon and he being killed. 

Among other strange features of 
Thucydides’ account, critics have 
pointed to the statement that the feet 
of many horses and men about to sally 
forth were visible under the gate. But 
no mention is made of either Lacede. 
monian or Athenian cavalry in the 
engagement. When Cleon determined 
to retreat, says Thucydides, he ordered 
his forces to retire slowly on the left 
wing. They appeared to linger,® where- 
upon he caused his own right wing to 
face round. When the unexpected 
attack came, the right wing on which 
Cleon and the hoplites had been sta- 
tioned stood its ground; the left broke 
off and instantly fled. 

Now it is almost certain that on the 
left wing was stationed the cavalry. It 
would have to be on one wing or the 
other. At Solygea in 425 the Athenian 
cavalry was on the left (IV. 43-4); at 
Mantinea the Athenians were on the left 
wing, and were supported by their 
cavalry ; the Lacedemonian cavalry was 
placed on both wings (V. 67); the 
Boeotian cavalry also was placed on 
both wings at Delium (IV. 93). 


2 If Thucydides had applied the same pre- 
judice to the actions of Nicias, 6 pedAovixior 
(Aristoph. Birds, 640), how would Nicias’ weak- 
ness have come out! Cleon is too often credited, 
by analogy with modern days, with ignorance 
and ill-breeding arising from want of a ‘ liberal 
education.’ But we have no proof that Nicias 
or Alcibiades were better trained than Cleon. 
See on this point Holm’s History of Greece, ll. 
ch. ii. n. 1, ch. xxviii. n. 8. 

3 I read cxody; cp. III. 46. 
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Two inferences may be drawn. First, 
that Thucydides got his account of the 
battle from one of the (m7eis, who 
saved themselves disgracefully ; his bias 
against Cleon kept him from mode- 
rating in a critical spirit the partisan 
account of his informant. Second, that 
the Athenian democracy, indignant at 
the insubordination and cowardice of the 
immeis, avoided using them afterwards 
unless in operations very near Athens, 
as against Decelea, or in conjunction 
with a democracy such as Argos. To 
their political fears they sacrificed even 


great military advantage. This latter 
inference finds support in Aristophanes. 
In Wasps 288 (produced 422 B.C.), we 
read: ‘There will come along a rich 
man, one of those who are betraying 
Chalcidice’; in |. 475 Bdelycleon, repre- 
sentative of young aristocratic Athens, 
is described as Bpaciéa; in the 
Peace (421 B.c.) 1. 640 the charge is said 


to have been brought against any aris-. 


tocrats among the allies a> gpovoi ra 
Bpacidov. 
J. MAcINNEs. 
The University of Manchester. 


THE SIN OF OEDIPUS. 


A defence of Professor Murray’s translation of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, ll. 1183-1185.) 
( P 


& das, ce 
boris Tépacwar pis ad’ wv ov 
avy ols 7’ 
ov obs TE p’ OdK Eder KTaO. 


THE Spectator for May 13, I9II, con- 
tains a review of Professor Murray’s 
new translation of the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus in which exception is taken to 
his rendering of the above lines. 


‘Thou Light, never again 
May I behold thee, I in the eyes of men 
Made naked, how from sin my being grew, 
In sin I wedded and in sin I slew.’ 


‘The attribution of sin to Oedipus,’ 
says the reviewer, ‘destroys at once 
the entire interest of the drama. The 
idea of “‘sin” essentially involves that 
of moral guilt, and from moral guilt he 
is throughout absolutely free. The 
fact of his freedom is the very thing 
that makes his fate so tragic, and to 
put into his lips words which are an 
open confession of crime is to mar the 
whole effect of a great and almost 
stupendous work.’ 

This criticism makes somewhat 
lightly two large assumptions: (1) That 
Oedipus is ‘absolutely free from moral 
guilt’; (2) that the idea of ‘sin’ is 
equivalent to that of ‘crime.’ In his 
first assumption the critic seems to 
have ignored the important allusion 


| Oedipus, King of Thebes. Translated by 
Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., LL.D. London: Geo. 
Allen and Sons. 


to the case of Oedipus in Aristotle’s 
Poetics, c. xiii., where the philosopher 
discusses the character of the ideal 
tragic hero. We must not be pre- 
sented with the spectacle of virtuous 
men (rTods avdpas) brought 
from prosperity to adversity, ‘od yap 
éorw.’ In the view of Aristotle the 
character of the ideal tragic hero should 
lie between the two extremes of perfect 
uprightness and utter villainy : 


\ a e a , 
gore ToLovTos o apeTh Siadépwv 
kal pnte dia Kaxiav Kal po- 


xOnpiav petaBarrowv eis tiv 


adda &’ apaptiay Twa Tov év peyady 
edtuxia, olov Oidiqous. . . 


In an essay appended to his edition 
of the Poetics,2 the late Professor 
Butcher has exhaustively discussed the 
possible range of meaning which the 


term dpaptia, especially as used by 


Aristotle, can cover. He finds Aris- 


totelian authority for the use of the 
term dpaptia in four distinct senses. 


(1) An error due to unavoidable ignor- 
ance of circumstances. (2) An error 


due to ignorance of circumstances 
which might have been known, and 


therefore to some degree morally 


culpable. Both of these would be 
classed as cases of 


2 Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. 


By S. H. Butcher. Second edition, pp. 310-15. 
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dyvoa. (3) ‘A fault or error where the 
act is conscious and intentional, but 
not deliberate. Such are acts com- 
mitted in anger or passion.” A man 
acts thus ayvody, but not &’ 
(4) ‘A defect of character distinct, on 
the one hand, from an isolated error or 
fault, and, on the other, from the vice 
which has its seat in a depraved will 
...a flaw of character that is not 
tainted with a vicious purpose.’ Now, 
all these different forms of auaptia can 
be attributed to Oedipus. (1) His 
ignorance was partially unavoidable, for 
he could not have known that the man 
whom he attacked at the crossways 
was his father. But (2) beyond that he 
might, had he not been too engrossed 
with his own ambition, have discovered 
his error and avoided the further com- 
plication of marrying his mother. 
(3) He launches an awful anathema 
upon the slayer of Laius regardless of 
the possibility that he himself, who had 
slain a man and was, according to 
prophecy, destined to slay his own 
father, might be the guilty person. In 
irritation at the reluctant revelation of 
Teiresias, he accuses Creon of the 
murder and denounces the prophet as 
anaccomplice. (4) These errors spring 
from a naturally hasty and headstrong 
temper, which further lead him to an 
excited curiosity as to his true parent- 
age. When the dénowement comes, the 
whole result of his hasty action and 
behaviour recoils with redoubled force 
on his own head. The punishment 
is, it is true, disproportionate to the 
offence. This, rather than the ‘abso- 
lute freedom’ of the hero ‘from moral 
guilt,’ is of the essence of tragedy. But 
the offence is increased and the re- 
sultant blow aggravated by that distinct 
defect of character which yet ‘ was not 
the determining factor in his fortunes.’? 

It may of course be replied that, 
whatever may be the meaning of 
dpaptia, it does not amount to ‘ moral 
guilt.” But the expression ‘moral 
guilt’ belongs, not to Professor Murray, 
but to his critic. It remains, therefore, 
to examine the second assumption, that 
sin and moral guilt are equivalent terms. 
It is usually stated that the Greek 


1 Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. 
By S. H. Butcher. Second edition, p. 314. 


daprtia has an intellectual significance 
which is foreign to the Hebrew con. 
ception of ‘sin.’ But, it is plain that 
the Hebrew conception included wrong- 
doing which was more or less uninten- 
tional, in so far as the doer was the victim 
of circumstance, or the agency of a 
higher power, or the doings of others, 
The Hebraic idea of the hardening of a 
man’s heart by Jehovah lies at the root 
of this extended meaning of sin. The 
phrase which Sophocles with his well. 
known irony causes Oedipus to hurl at 
the blind seer, rupdos Ta WTa TOY Te 
voov Ta dppat’ el, might equally well 
have been spoken by Moses to Pharaoh 
or Jesus to the Pharisees. O¢cdipus, 
like them, has been subject to the 
divine blinding which prevented him 
from seeing, lest he should understand 
and turn again and be healed. 

Again, from MHebraism through 
Christianity we derive the notion of 
original sin which is frequently present 
to our minds even when we use the 
term ‘sin’ absolutely. Original sin is 
essentially the consciousness of guilt 
which we share with others. The sins 
of the fathers are visited on the children 
not only through their physical inherit- 
ance but through that part of their 
environment which is sometimes called 
their social inheritance ; the acts of one 
generation produce a change in secular 
circumstance which reacts on the next. 
We do not, it is true, inherit sin in the 
strict sense, but tendencies to sin and 
the consequences of sin. Yet we de- 
scribe these facts by declaring that we 
are ‘born in sin and the children of 
wrath.’ Though the fault is not ours 
individually but that of mankind, we 
share the common sin of humanity, and 
the human in us cries out with the 
feeling of common guilt. The Greeks 
adumbrated these same facts in their 
doctrine of Néweows and ”Arn; and the 
task of the greater Greek tragedians 
was to face them boldly, and justify 
the ways of God to men—to exhibit, 
like St. Paul, the Oeod. 

Thus Oedipus can say that Apollo is 
the author of his suffering,? and almost 
in the next breath that 


T Ov Kak 


2 Soph., Oedipus Tyrannus, 1330. 
1.1307. 
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The deed is one and indivisible; he 
makes no attempt to distribute the 
responsibility between the god, his 
arents and himself; the prevailing cry 
is that he is altogether accursed ; he is 
in more senses than one dvs ad’ ov od 

jv. He was born in sin, though, at 
the time of birth, that sin which above 
all tainted his birth was not yet com- 
mitted. If, then, the analysis which 
has been attempted here of the con- 
ception of sin and the associations of 
that term is correct, and the character 
of the Sophoclean Oedipus has not 
been misrepresented, the term would 
seem peculiarly well adapted to cover 
that blend of venial and culpable wrong- 


doing which we find in the Sophoclean 
Oedipus. We must conclude that, far 
from being wrong in his rendering of 
the passage at issue, Professor Murray 
has hit upon the one word which could 
adequately sum up the position. If he 
has departed from the original, it is 
only to make clear what Sophocles left 
vague; but the Hellenic mind would 
no doubt read into the od xpi of the 
tragedian that conception of sin which 
Professor Murray, with his right appre- 
hension of the import of the drama, 
has made explicit for the guidance of 


the English reader. 


Guy KENDALL. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


NIC. ETH. Iv. 


Pror. Cook WILSsoNn’s article in the 
August number of this Review clears up 
certain confusions that had arisen re- 


III. 15. 1123> 31. 


Socrates was observed retiring (aveywpec) 
in company with Laches, and Alcibiades, 


who rode up to offer his. assistance, had 


an excellent opportunity of watching 
him and noting his superior self-posses- 
sion, as he marched along, in the 
familiar fashion, rolling his eyes from 
side to side, and ‘making it clear to 
everyone, far or near, that whoso laid 
hands on him would meet with a stout 
resistance. The result was that both he 
and his companion escaped in safety. For 
it generally happens in war that, when 
men bear themselves so, the enemy take 
good care to leave them alone, and only 
pursue those who fly helter-skelter 
(rovs pevyovtas).’ The ad- 
vantage in respect of security gained by 
keeping cool in a retreat is not in 
Aristotle’s mind, but the whole passage 
fairly illustrates his meaning, and the 
words just quoted from the Greek para- 
phrase the particular expression he uses. 
Further, it is clearly implied that 
Socrates kept his armour throughout the 
retreat. Now, although wapaceiew does 
not actually mean ‘to throw away one’s 
shield,’ as has sometimes been supposed, 
it might in the given context be taken to 
imply it, thus bringing in the idea so 
constantly associated in the ancient 
mind with a disgraceful flight. 

With regard to the use of the aorist 
participle there seems to be still some 
confusion. It is hardly possible to bring 


garding his interpretation of this passage, 
and especially of the words qevyew 
mapaceicavTt, given in a previous article 
(Ci. Rev., August, 1910). He may be 
congratulated on having removed what 
seemed an almost comic incongruity in 
this notable piece of characterisation by 
finally establishing the following points: 
(1) That wapaceiey may stand for 
mapaceieww Tas yeipas; (2) that what is 
denied of the peyadrdyvyxos is the whole 
content of the phrase quoted, 7.e. it is 
not meant that, if he ran away, he would 
avoid swinging his arms like other 
people, but that he would not ‘run 
away swinging his arms.’ He is too 
dignified, and has too much contempt 
for danger, to do that. But this, again, 
does not not mean that he would not 
in any circumstances retreat. May I 
point out that there is a locus classicus 
showing how a ‘great-souled’ man 
(though not exactly a peyadowuyos in 
the Aristotelian sense) did and should, 
according to the Greek conception, 
‘retreat’ without ‘running away’? It 
isthe well-known description of Socrates’ 
behaviour in the retreat from Delium 
ap. Plat. Symp. 221 a ff. Alcibiades, who 
gives the account, was serving in the 
cavalry, and Socrates as a_hoplite 
(orhka éywv). In the general rout 
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in here (1) the inceptive use of the 
aorist, seen, ¢.g. in the example quoted 
from Soph. Aj. 207-8 Keita. . . voonoas. 
This would be overstrained in our con- 
text. It is better to fall back on (2) the 
use noted by Monro, Homer. Gram. § 77 
(quoted in a footnote to the article 
referred to), according to which the 
aorist participle sometimes expresses 
exact coincidence with the action of the 
principal verb, especially in the case of 
verbs indicating the manner in which a 
thing is said or done. As Prof. Cook 
Wilson observes, the idiom is specially 
appropriate when rapid motion is con- 
cerned, as, ¢.g.,in the present passage and 
in the familiar Homeric .. . aifaca 
and the like. The difficulty arising 
from the combination in our passage 
of such an aorist participle with a verb 
in the present tense vanishes when we 
consider that the infinitive devyew in- 
dicates not strictly present, but general 
time, so as to cover any hypothetical 
instance where it might be said épvye 
Tapaceicas. To say viv 
tapaceicas would be a different thing, 
and probably impossible. 

There remains a further point, before 
discussing which the whole passage 
must for the sake of clearness be once 
more transcribed: 


ovdapas adv appotor peyarovye 
devyew advxeiv, Tivos 
yap évexa aicypa @ ovdev péya; 
kal’ &xacta & 
a e \ 
yedoios haivoit’ dv 
\ 
ayalos wv. 


Now what at once strikes the reader 
is that we have here, as Prof. Cook 
Wilson says, what seems ‘a harsh and 
illogical co-ordination of a single un- 
desirable act of a limited kind with the 
whole field of injustice (aéc«eiv).’ What 
we expect is another instance of some 
mean and despicable offence, which 
could be placed on a level with dis- 
graceful and undignified flight as an 
example of aicypor in a specific, not a 
general sense. For Prof. Cook Wilson’s 
able defence, which it would be difficult 
to summarise without doing it injustice, 
the reader must be referred to his article. 
But a careful perusal of it fails to re- 
move an obstinate objection. Though he 


succeeds in showing that the words od 
yield a meaning which can 
be reconciled with the tenor of the 
whole passage from which the extract 
is taken, yet this is hardly enough to 
justify the extraordinary harshness, as 
regards the expression of the particular 
sentence under consideration, of the ‘co- 
ordination’ indicated above. The key 
to the difficulty seems to me to be this: 
here is 1) kata wépos. This 
may have been Prof. Cook Wilson’s 
meaning, or a part of it: e.g. sucha 
view may be implied when he says ‘ the 
disgraceful gain of injustice would be 
nothing to a man of such a high stan- 
dard.’ But the point seems to me of 
such importance, that I venture here to 
emphasise it, and also to give in full 
the passage on which my conclusion is 
based (quoted here, for want of other 
available text, from Ritter and Preller’s 
Hist. Phil. Graec., p. 350): 

Eth. Nic. V. iv. 1130" 14 
rye év péper apeTis éon 
yap Tus, ws hapév. opoiws Kal rrepi 
adixias Ths Kata pépos. onpeiov 
éoTw* KaTa pev yap Tas poy- 
Onpias évepya@v pév, 
ovdév, olov o piyas aomida 
KaKds Sia yaderornta 
ov BonOnoas dverevOepiar: 
mTacas, Trovnpiav yé Tiva (Yréyouev 
yap) kal adixiav. apa 
Tis adixia ws pépos THS GANS, Kal 
adixov Te év pépet TOD Grov adixov Tor 
mapa Tov vowov. Here we see that in- 
justice in the special sense, ‘ unfairness,’ 
is classed with other woy@npia, among 
which is (happy coincidence!) the act 
of ‘ throwing away one’s shield through 
cowardice,’ under general injustice, but 
distinguished from them by the specific 
mark of wAeovefia. This is just what 
we want. ’Adveiy in our passage may 
be translated by ‘over-reaching his 
neighbour,’ and though we may without 
undue yaderorns complain of Aristotle 
for expressing his meaning so carelessly, 
his judgment and coherence of thought 
are thus vindicated at the expense of 
his style. 

W. J. GOopRICH. 


Botesdale, Suffolk. 
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NOTES ON LUCAN. 


Bk. iv. 1. 618, 

Colla diu gravibus frustra tentata lacertis 

Immotumque caput fixa cum fronte tenetur. 

HaskINs translates the first of these 
lines in his commentary as follows: 
‘Long time in vain they tried the 
strength of each other’s necks with 
strained arms.’ He takes it to refer to 
the action of each of the wrestlers, but 
the second line seems to forbid this, 
because the heads of both could not be 
‘gripped tight with brow immovable.’ 
It must referto theattitudeof either Her- 
cules or Antaeus. Thus the first line pro- 
bably refers to the other combatant, 
and the two together to the simul- 
taneous movements of the pair. One 
strains with his arms to reach the 
other’s neck, while his own head is ‘ in 
chancery’ beneath his opponent’s arm. 
We thus get a vivid picture of the con- 
test. Hercules has Antaeus’ head be- 
neath his arm tightly wedged, while the 
giant ineffectually reaches upwards to 
attack his captor’s throat and make him 
relax his grip. Lucan had probably 
seen some representation of the scene in 
art. It was apparently a common 
subject, as Juvenal describes another 
part of this same conflict in his third 
Satire in words that seem to suggest 
that he was thinking of some picture. 
‘Colla’ is often used for the singular 
‘collum,’ and the singular ‘caput’ 
seems to favour my interpretation. 


Bk. v. 1. 107. 

Saepe dedit sedem totas mutantibus urbes 

Ut Tyriis. 

‘Totas’ is the reading adopted by 
Haskins and Weise. ‘ Notas’ is preferred 
by Dr. Hosius. Neither seems to add 
very much to the sense. ‘ Notas’ appears 
somewhat otiose, and ‘totas,’ besides 
being dull, is also inaccurate, as the 
Tyrians did not change their whole city, 
but merely sent out colonies. May not 
the true reading be ‘ motas tutantibus 
urbes’? The difference is but slight, 
as the initial letters might have very 
easily been interchanged, and the sense 
isenormously improved. ‘ Motas,’ then, 
tefers to the upheaval by earthquake 
which the Tyrians suffered, and we may 


translate ‘to men who were trying to 
save their shaken city,’ the generic 
plural being used, though the poet is 
thinking only of one, that is, Tyre. 
Diodorus Siculus xxv. 2, tells us about 
the earthquakes at Tyre and the means 
taken to put a stop to them. For 
‘motas’ we may compare ‘ Tyros 
instabilis in Lucan iii. 217. 

Bk. v. 1. 193. 


Extremaeque sonant, domita iam virgine, voces. 


Haskins and Weise both take ‘ Ex- 
tremae’ to mean ‘at last,’ equivalent to 
‘extremo.’ It seems better to take it 
as ‘ from the distance’ or ‘from the end 
of the cave,’ where the virgin was, by 
the sacred tripod. This adds some- 
thing more to the line than the old way 
of taking it, as the ‘iam’ with ‘domita’ 
also means ‘at last.” The dignity of the 
picture is enhanced if we imagine the 
voice coming from the depth of the 
cavern after the long interval of silence. 


Bk. v. 1. 287. 

Nil actum est bellis si nondum comperit istas 

Omnia posse manus. 

All editors and MSS.,I believe, read as 
above. With ‘comperit,’ according to 
Haskins, ‘miles qui bellum gerit’ has 
to be supplied as nominative, and ‘istas’ 
is to be translated as ‘these hands of 
his.’ There are two objections to this 
view. It is harsh to have to supply 
such a nominative from the sense, and 
‘istas’ seems to be generally used re- 
ferring to the second person, 7.e. ‘ these 
of yours.’ I suggest, therefore, that 
‘comperis istas’ may bethe true reading, 
the final ‘is ’ having been confused with 
the following ‘is’ of ‘istas.’ We may 
translate ‘Nought has been achieved 
by war, if you do not yet know that 
these soldiers of yours can do every- 
thing.’ The sense seems as perfect as 
the old rendering, and not so hard to 
obtain. 


Bk v. 1. 620. 
Monstriferos agit unda sinus. 


‘Monstriferos’ istranslated by Haskins 
and Weise as ‘portentous, huge.’ By 
derivation, the word means ‘bearing 
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strange creatures,’ and there seems no 
reason why it should not be thus trans- 
lated in this passage. The wave from 
the end of the world would naturally 
bring strange sea creatures with it. If 
the sense of ‘huge’ is desired, ‘mon- 
strificos’ might be read. 


Bk. v. 1. 663. 
Iussa plebe tuli fasces per bella negatos. 


‘Tussa,’ Haskins says in his com- 
mentary, is an equivalent for ‘ coacta.’ I 
think, however, that there is something 
more than this underlying the use of the 
word. ‘Iubeo’ is the technical word for 
designating or appointing an official on 
the part of the people. There are 
instances of this use in Livy and Sallust. 
Lucan, I believe, wishes to emphasise 
that the usual process was reversed in 
Caesar’s case—that instead of the people 
bidding him be consul, he bade them 
elect him. This adds considerable point 
to the arrogance of Caesar’s boast. 


Bk vi. 1. 217. 
Ille moras ferri nervorum et vincula rumpit. 


‘ He breaks the steel that hinders 
him and with it the ligaments of the 
nerves. So Haskins and _ similarly 
Weise. Surely it is better to take ‘ moras 
ferri’ as ‘all that holds the spear’s 
course,’ i.e. the eye itself, as explained 
in the next line, ‘ adfixam vellens oculo 
pendente sagittam.’ To taking it with 
Haskins and Weise there are two ob- 
jections. In the first place Scaeva could 
not break the steel very easily, and 
secondly, if they take ‘ rumpere moras’ 
together as equivalent to ‘he does away 
with the delay,’ the zeugma of ‘ rumpit’ 
used in two senses seems very harsh. 
On the other hand, the eye with its 
tendons could easily be broken. 


Bk. vi. 1. 428. 
Quis prodat aves. ... 


‘He does not care to find out who 
interprets the birds.’ Haskins takes 
‘prodat’ thus. Probably Lucan means 
a little more than this, 7.e. ‘ who betrays 
the secrets of the birds,’ using ‘ prodat’ 
in its full sense, and regarding the birds 
as endowed with the foreknowledge of 
the future, which the haruspex steals 
from them and tells to men. 


Bk. vi. 1. 432-3. 
Noverat et tristes sacris feralibus aras, 
Umbrarum Ditisque fidem. 

‘Fidem’ is in apposition to ‘ aras,’ as 
Haskins says. He translates ‘ which 
procure credit for the shades and Dis,’ 
May it not mean ‘ where the shades and 
Dis reveal the truth,’ taking ‘ fides’ in q 
slightly different sense. Sextus had had 
experience of the altars where the dead 
gave oracular response. 


Bk. vi. l. 451. 
Abducit superos alienis Thessalis aris. 


The two lines previous have said that 
‘though Persian Babylon and Egypt 
open all their shrines,’ yet the Thessa- 
lian witch draws the gods away from 
their altars. Weise seems to take 
‘alienis’ as merely equivalent to ‘aliis,’ 
It is surely better to give ‘alienis’ a fuller 
meaning, ‘ foreign’ or ‘ outside the gods’ 
province, where they have no right to 
be.’ The witches regard the gods as 
their own private property, and call 
them back when they think that their 
monopoly is being infringed. 


Bk. vi. 1. 563. 
Illa comam laeva morienti abscidit ephebo. 


Haskins on this line merely says that 
the left hand was used in magic rites. 
I think the whole line has a deeper sig- 
nificance than this. At the end of the 
fourth Aeneid, we see that it was con- 
sidered usual for Proserpina to cut off 
a lock of hair from the head of anyone 
who was doomed to die. So Virgil says 
of Dido, ‘nondum illi flavum Proserpina 
vertice crinem Abstulerat Stygioque 
caput damnaverat Orco.’ We also see 
that it was customary to do this with the 
right hand, for Iris, when sent down from 
heaven by Juno, ‘ dextra crinem secat.’ 
Lucan, I believe, uses ‘laeva’ in this 
passage, because the whole line is a 
travesty of what the authorised goddess 
of death would do. Therefore, instead 
of the right hand, which would be 
natural, the witch, usurping a task not 
hers, uses the left, thus marking the 
difference between the rite as practised 
by the powers of evil and the powers of 
good. 

W. R. SMALE. 


New College, Oxford. 
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EXCERPTA FROM THE VOCABULARY OF THE GRAMMARIAN 
VIRGILIUS MARO. 


THE following list of words is taken 
from Huemer’s edition of Virgilius Maro 
Grammaticus (Lipsiae, 1886), and the 
numbers to the left indicate the page 
of this edition. The words marked 
with an asterisk are apparently used by 
this grammarian alone; the rest are 
used in senses different from their use 
in classical Latinity. Some of these 
words do not appear in the Lexicons, 
and some will be of interest to students 
of the Romance languages. The list 
may possibly be of use to students 
desirous of reading this strange work. 
On p. 26 of the edition from which 
these words are taken appear the words, 
‘De nomine breviariam epitomam edi- 
cturus erogare prius debeo quaerimo- 
nantibus, qua divitia nomen omnibus 
partibus latinitatis praelatum sit, cum 
in Hi + bonorum (sic) elocutione et com- 
possitione primatum estimatur verbum.’ 
‘As I am going to give a brief account 
of the noun, it is my duty to begin by 
explaining to inquirers the claims in 
deference to which the noun, in Latin, 
takes precedence of all the parts of 
speech, when alike in the rhetoric and 
in the written composition of the Irish 
(lege Hibernorum) the highest impor- 
tance is attached to the verb.’ This 
seems obviously the right reading, and 
it confirms what has been said in a 
previous article on the connexion of 
Virgilius Maro with Ireland. 


Huemer 
Page 3 connumeratio, an account or 
description. 
contractus, the amassing 
(pecuniae). 


ratiocinari, to aim at. 
sectae, the philosophical 
schools. 
*tellea, earthy. 
*internare, to penetrate. 
*pada, a path (mdros). 

» 4 *scalatim, by regular degrees. 
*perfendio, to arrive at. 
*moda, order (cf. Fr. la mode). 
*decelsior, the lower. 
*parilla= par, similar. 

*affla = afflatus. 


Huemer 
Page 4 *canitus, in olden times. 


Io 


It 


I2 


*omnimodatim, in every way. 
*accitare, to endeavour. 
*construmentum, construction. 
*emulis, useful. 
*minula, a section or an 
ingredient (dim. of mina). 
*audatum = audacia. 
*sapido= sapientia. 
oratorium, the language. 
retroacta, long past (divissio 
linguarum). 
usurpo, to come into use. 
*transedere, to translate. 
*offendire, to find. 
*caraxare, to describe (cara- 
cterizare). 
scripturas nom.= scripturae. 
atramentare, to write down. 
*quassus, syllable (?), casus (?). 
*directare, to direct. 
*gammula, a measure or sen- 
tence (see Ducange s.v. 
gamma). 
*congluten, a link. 
*soffare = souffler ; O.Fr. sofler. 
intimatius (aliquid) of greater 
importance. 
*suffunta, propped or supported. 
*spirido = spiritus. 
*clefare, to tell of (klapfen). 
proscriptivus, used in the be- 
ginning of a word. 
ars= ap@pov, a word. 
*forciosus, strong. 
*ganna=canna. 
*goela, a lecher. Goth. galjan; 
cf. Mod. Germ. geil. 
*amminiculatio, support. 
valere, to have a meaning. 
testimonium, a word. 
motatio, the composition of 
a word. 
*computum, anumerical mean- 
ing. 
trienta=triginta. 
*aliquidatio, a fusing of two 
letters in a diphthong. 
forint = fuerint. 
*compotaris, the possessor. 
*persanatio, the examination 
or scrutiny. 
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Huemer 
Page 12 *taxari, to be arranged (rdacow). 
» 13 *pensatura, scansion. 
*medietas, half, cf. O. Fr. 
métié, Mod. Fr. moitié. 
*fonum, a word. 
*disparare, to separate. 
*pupla= publica. 
» 14 *modilus, tuneful. 
trea = tria. 
*fiditas, fides. 
vienti, viginti. 
pensare, to examine. 
» 16 *confussibilitas=confusio. 
calcare, to depress (of the 
voice). 
*leporici, wits, especially used 
of writers of ornate prose. 
» 17 *illectus, delight. 
*sepiter = saepe. 
*cantatellae, short poems. 
gande, apparently= German 
Wende, used for a turning- 
point. 
*infire, to begin. 
soma= capa. 
*arctura, the pressure. 
*mentiuncula, mention. 
intentio, the aim or object. 
*sapificare, to become wise. 
grama, orthography. 
praetendere curiositatem, to 
aim at satisfying a thirst 
for knowledge. 
», 18 *praepalare, to effect (palare, 
to prop up). 
*deffendentia, the scope. 


» 15 


Huemer 
Page 18 gurgones, see Ducange s.y, 
*tornores logii, the choppers 
of logic. 
*festim = confestim. 
*preciti=citissimi. 
locuplex= locuples. 
*facia = facies. 
pugitare, to hesitate. 
dialecta, verbal criticism. 
pictura, a written treatise. 
avidare (variant of invidere), 
to look enviously. 
»» 20 *immorosus—lengthy or sus. 
tained (of eloquence). 
*cupire=cupere. 
*deundare, to ebb (of the tide), 
» 21 *clefia, words, cf. clefare, supra, 
p. 8. 
»» 22 *sapidiosus=sapidus, savoury, 
mazaron, Grecised Hebrew= 
palovpwO, the signs of the 
Zodiac. 
*uxorari, to be married. 
*infatua, silly, half-witted. 
sensatus (vir), intelligent. 
praesulare, to preside over. 
sapire= sapere. 
»» 24 *quadammoda, in some ways. 
*mititudo, gentleness. 
plania = planitia, level ground. 
hiatus, desires. 
turbinosus = turbatus, 
troubled. 


H. A. STRONG. 


» IQ 


University, Liverpool. 


NOTE ON LUCRETIUS, V. 311, 312. 


denique non monumenta uirum dilapsal uidemus 
quaerere proporro sibi cumque senescere credas. 

THIs is part of a demonstration that 
nothing can abide. Stones (/apides) are 
overcome by time; towers fall, and 
saxa (used exceptionally of the blocks 
of which the towers are built) rot away; 
the shrines of the deities and even their 
statues wear down; the memorials of 
heroes decay, and silices are torn off 
from mountain-sides. Heroic remedies 


have often been proposed for V. 311, 
among them the one set forth by Mr. 
Mooney in the May number of the C.R. 
The great divergences between the 


emendations of different scholars led 
Bernays to excise the verse, and Brieger 
to declare the corruption incurable. 
Munro’s conjecture, sibi sene senescere, 
was so attractive from a palaeographical 
point of view that he was led to over- 
look the difficulty of its interpretation. 
To say nothing of the extraordinary 
selection by the copyist of cwmque to fill 
a gap, it is a strange idea that the 
monuments, after tumbling into decay, 
should (even ironically) call on the 
passer-by to say whether he would ever 
believe in the possibility of their decay. 
In his explanatory note, Munro gives an 
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explanation which does not naturally 
arise out of the words of the reading: 
‘The poet, observing what he would 
deem the many foolish inscriptions on 
these monimenta, as in inscr. Lat. I. 
1220 Tu qui secura spatiarus (sic) mente 
uiator. . . St quaeris quae sim cet., sar- 
castically represents them as now asking 
sympathy for themselves.’ If the 
demand is for sympathy, it is very ob- 
scurely put in the line as written by 
Munro. He seems to think that the 
common st quaeris of the tombs sug- 
gested the quaerere of Lucretius, but 
there is no connexion in sense between 
the two phrases. Giussani follows 
Munro. Rejecting the supposition of 
irony in the question, he explains the 
meaning to be: ‘Do we not see the 
monuments, while proclaiming their 
own eternity, fall into ruin?’ But did 
the ancient tombs proclaim their own 
eternity? Many of the sepulchral in- 
scriptions in Latin are, like those in 
other languages, foolish enough, as 
Munro says, but they are clear of that 
kind of folly. I venture to think that 
the problem of correcting V. 311 is 
simpler than has been generally sup- 
posed, and that the reading of OQ is 
not far from the truth. Many years ago 
I proposed to read guicque for cumque, 
and the suggestion has been made inde- 
pendently since. The ruined monu- 
ments call on the bystander to look on 
their own collapse as an indication that 
all things are destined to destruction. 
There is no reason to suspect quaerere ; 
it is used of inanimate things like uoct- 
ferari in II. 450 and 1051, and III. 14. 
The expression credere aliquid alicut, 
‘to believe something on someone’s 
authority,’ is common enough, and the 
substitution of the infinitive clause for 
the accusative needs no _ illustration. 
The neuters guicque, cuique, quaeque, are 
of frequent occurrence in Lucretius, 
and such words are very liable to cor- 


ruption ; thus in II. 721 the MSS. have 
cumque for quamque. It only remains 
to justify the meaning and syntax of 
quaerere credas. The verb quaerere is 
not one on which the wt-clause ordinarily 
follows, unless, of course, 7d or quod pre- 
cedes, in which case the clause becomes 
explanatory. But, on the one hand, 
there are many eccentricities in Latin 
in the use of such uf-clauses, and, on the 
other, guaerere has a range of meaning 
as wide as that of our ask or seek, and thus 
often approximates very closely in sense 
to classes of verbs expressing desire, en- 
treaty, request, which frequently take 
the construction with wt. [In his ex- 
planatory note Munro practically inter- 
prets guaerere in this way—‘ asking for 
sympathy,’ though his reading is in the 
form of a question.] In the case of 
individual verbs, the instances of the ut- 
construction are often few or single. 
The list of isolated instances given by 
the grammars and by Draeger might be 
considerably extended. As_ regards 
quaerere, an example is given by all 
the MSS. of Cic. ad Att. 14, 20, 4: 
‘quaeris ut suscipiam cogitationem 
quidnam istis agendum putem.’ Recent 
editors have followed Madvig in writing 
quod uis for guaeris on the ground of the 
uniqueness of the passages as given in 
the MSS.; but the same might be said 
of many other passages in which the 
clause with ut is dependent on a par- 
ticular verb. As regards the direct 
dependence of subjunctives on verbs, 
Latin is just as apparently capricious 
as in the use of the ut-clause. There is 
a remarkable example in Lucr. II. 173: 
‘blanditur saecla propagent.’ InII.1004, 
‘efficit . . . conuertant’ has been need- 
lessly changed to ‘effit ut... conuer- 
tant.’ Even the existence of effit in the 
Latin of the time is doubtful. 


J. S. REID. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
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NOTES 


SOPHOCLES FRAGMENT 344 
(NAUCK®). 
THE phrase 
Kepauviou 
vetov Bicowov papos 


presents quite a pretty problem. To 
begin with we must accept the con- 
struction xatacrdfovta dapos, although 
the usual one is xataordfew Ti Twos. 
This reading is common to the MSS. 
of Dionysius and Plutarch. Then the 
genitive vwtov can certainly not depend 
on ¢apos, but must mean ‘from his 
back.’ gdpos vwrtov, ‘the cloak he wore 
on his back,’ is an impossible phrase, 
as whoever wore it did not wear it on 
his back alone. This leads us to the 
essential question, Whose purple cloak 
did the discharge from Anchises’ wound 
stain? I should say most decidedly that 
of Aeneas. Anchises was bed-ridden, and 
would not have been wearing a purple 
cloak, or if they had thrown one over 
him, it would not be evident that the 
discharge from his wound was staining 
it, and xatacrafovra, ‘dripping down 
on it,’ would be inoppropriate. If we 
read vwtov, the back is of course that 
of Anchises and xepavviov v@tov means 
the back wounded by the thunderbolt. 
Now I think it is not likely that Zeus 
would, if I may so express myself, have 
taken an unfair advantage of Anchises 
and hit him from behind. 

This brings us to the text of Plutarch 
where the best MSS. have (p. 100 E) 
‘Os yap dpopata ev@ders Kat 
paxia trovei, tod 8 “Ayxioov padxos 
ty@pa trovnpov é&edidou wot od Kutacta- 
fovra Bicowvov ddpos. (So, Plutarch 
continues, does vice spoil all the most 
splendid things.) This is the Aldine 
reading, but c@pa for paxos (a variant 
in some MSS.) was early introduced 
and has held the field. So has vwrov 
(a variant of only one good MS., but 
confirmed by Dionysius’ text) for yotod. 
It seems to me that o@ya is certainly 
an interpolation. It was not Anchises’ 
whole body that discharged pus, but 
his incurable wound. It seems to me 
that vwtrov was also a conjectural 


emendation of potod (it was a very 
tempting one). pdxos and pords both 


mean, as technical surgical terms, ‘lint’"~ 
or, not to be too precise, let us say ‘lint 
or rag bandages. jorod here means 
‘from his bandages,’ z.e. from his wound, 
As the phrase xepavvios for xepavvia 
mAnyy would be absurd, we must accept 
Reiske’s xepavviov (7 atépa), an emenda- 
tion otherwise fairly certain in view of 
patpl ody Kepavvia (Ant. 1139). 

It is probably the occurrence of paxia 
immediately before that has induced 
editors of Plutarch to reject pao; 
here. Of course paxia when associated 
with tpiBwves does not mean ‘ lint’ or 
‘bandages,’ but simply ‘rags’: but the 
transition is easy from rags to the rag 
bandage of Anchises. ‘Spices sweeten 
rags, but the discharge from Anchiseg 
rag-bandage stained Aeneas’ fine coat 
when he was sitting on Aeneas’ 
shoulders.’ It is quite unnecessary 
and really most impertinent to inquire 
where Sophocles supposed Anchises to 
have been hit by the thunderbolt. It 
was probably in the leg, as it is said to 
have lamed him. One in the back could 
hardly have failed to kill him. Besides, 
to clinch matters, Aeneas, and those with 
him are here described, I fancy, as 
viewed from the front and not from 
behind. One cannot suppose that Aeneas 
hoisted Anchises back-foremost. 

Vathy, Samos. W. R. Paton. 


"AAAA ... MEN. 


ada... pev after a negative is not 
so rare as Prof. Platt suspects (Classical 
Review, vol. xxv., p.13). The following 
are unambiguous: 

Plato, Euthyd. 297e: ov yap 
KAS Hv avtT@ ... Tapa- 
pev Tovvopa 

Gorg. 462¢: tavtov ap’ éotiv 
Kal ;—ovdapyas ye, adda Tis 
eritndevoews poptov. 

Rep. 475€: tovrovs .. . 
;—ovdapas, elrrov, aX’ opoiovs 
pev 

Theaet. 201b: ovdapas eywye 
(S:daEat ixavds), Teicai pév. 

Theaet. 197¢: tpomov Sé y’ addov 
ovdeuiay adda pev 

Soph. 240b: ovSapas adrnOuwov ye, adr’ 
€ouKos pév. 
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I do not think it is necessary, or 
uite accurate, to say that d\Aa... 


yév in this idiom ‘ =aAXa pny,’ as Prof. 


Platt says. For— 

1. cannot be substituted 
for . pév in the passages I 
have cited. Plato could not have 
written (Rep. 475¢) odSayas, pny 
a fresh verb. 

2. Why not 
_. occurs, but not, I believe, in 
this way. 

3. It is true that (and 
pévTor) are very similar in sense 
and use to dAXa pnv. Indeed, dy 
and uévroe are found in most of the uses 
of wiv. But pév alone is not used in 
Attic prose as an independent particle. 

4. The meaning is different; pév 
retains its ordinary correlative function. 
It is true that, as Prof. Platt says, 
there is no suppressed dé clause which 
might have followed; but that is because 
the other side of the antithesis has 
already been stated. Soph. 240) ex- 
presses from another point of view the 
same antithesis as would be expressed 
Why should the yév clause always come 
first ? 

A nearer equivalent than 
would be odv .. (ye), or simply 
uny OF adnOwov ye, 

Acharnians 428 is perhaps peculiar in 
the position of kai. adda yowros 
iv xaxeivos would, I think, be normal : 
‘Not Bellerophon; but he was lame, too.’ 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


‘THE GOLDEN BOUGH.’ 


In the celebrated fragment of Pindar 
about the under-world of the blessed 
(Schroeder, p. 443) I see no reason for 
altering much (in v. 3) the tradition of 
the MSS., which is cai cKiepa 
(ita Boeckh: oxvepay libri omnes) xai 
<v>> (vy inserui), é- 
Bpibev, Then is sub- 
stantival and specific. ypuadxaprros was, 
as a fact, the name of a certain kind of 
ivy with yellow berries. Pindar may 
have used it for the yellow - berried 
mistletoe, the species which grows 
especially on oaks and is even commoner 
in these regions than our white-berried 


mistletoe. He put the frankincense 
tree there, not as the most shady tree 
(which it is not), but for a mystic 
reason; and if ypvod«cap7o: are mistletoe 
boughs, I suppose he put them there 
too for a mystic reason, or he may have 
meant simply the yellow-berried ivy (if 
there is such a plant—I never came 
across it). 
W. R. PaTon. 
Vathy, Samos. 


MENANDER: EMENDATIONS 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(The lines are numbered as in Van Leeuwen’s 
second edition.) 


"“Hpas, 51. avovntov.... 


’Emutpérovtes, 117. & éxXaBov. 

118. dpayyas iva xepddveev atT@ 
dadexa. A case of transposition. 

287. Cf. Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 
éxovTt avT@® Katabeivar cup- 

tov dédwxas. 

383. Aéye por, Ef od Tépvar 


385. The papyrus seems to have 
AA 
had TONITAIMOT, i.e. tov waida 


pov. 
458. Anuntpa. 
528. dv un Kataic Oy. 
27. yertovev oixodca 
Cf. Lucian, Philo- 
pseud. c. 25: év 
@KEL. 
Lapia, 97-8. ap’— AH. ovtos, 
Brére Seip’. TIA. id0v, 
AH. 70 tivos éotiv; 

151. Read for would 
require adv ein expressed in the 
apodosis. 

245 and 249. Cf. Lucian, Somn. s. 
Gall., c. 13: doves Syrov as 
xpuvatov éyéveto Kal pvels dia Tov 
TEeyous TH 

263. brexhevyer Tis avTov. 

R. L. DUNBABIN. 


The University of Tasmania, 
Australia. 


PETRONIUS, SATIRAE, c. 38. 

Est tamen sub alapa et non vult sibi male. 

No editor or translator of Petronius 
has yet offered a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the above passage. Those who 
would retain the MSS. reading all start 
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from the assumption that the words sub 
alapa refer to the man’s servile origin ; 
alapa=‘a box on the ear,’ to manumit 
a slave; cf. multo maioris alapae mecum 
veneunt (Phaedrus 2. 5. 25). There is 
not much point in Biicheler’s rendering, 
‘He is still a slave to money-making,’ 
and the meaning given by Lowe in his 
edition of the Cena is quite out of place, 
viz., ‘He can still put up with his old 
master’s petulance’; this is incon- 
sistent with the rest of the sentence 
and against the trend of the whole 
paragraph, which emphasises the arro- 
gance of the parvenu, and not ‘his 
deeply-engrained habit of self-suppres- 
sion’ (Lowe) ; this is especially promin- 
ent in the very next sentence, ‘itaque 
proxime casam (cum MSS.) hoc titulo 
proscripsit: C. Pompeius Diogenes ex 
kalendis Iuliis cenaculum locat; ipse 
enim domum emit.’ Another recent Eng- 
lish editor, M. J. Ryan, translates, ‘He 
has been manumitted only lately, but he 
knows his business’; he is more cautious 
than Lowe, for he adds in a note 
‘ possibly referring to a box on the ear 
given by his master to a slave on 
emancipation. The meaning is dubious’ 
(cf. ‘ Certainly with a reference to his 
slavish origin,’ Lowe). The general 
sense demands some expression meaning 
‘he is conceited,’ and Friedlander, with 
considerable hesitation, owing, no doubt, 
to palaeographical difficulties, declares in 
favour of sufflatus (Hirschfeld). Heraeus, 
who has edited the Cena with a selec- 
tion of Pompeian wall-inscriptions, 
connects alapa with alapari, ‘to boast,’ 
and emends to subalato (cf. nugo, nugart). 
Others have proposed such desperate 
remedies as sub ala vipera (Stowasser). 
The problem has recently been solved 
by Havers (Indog. Forsch. xxviil. 1-2 
Heft 1911), who starts from the use of 
alapa like pamicpa to denote mental 
weakness; tr. (1) ‘He is under the 
influence of a blow from the mala manus,’ 
‘he’s off his head,’ or (2) ‘ He is now 
under the mala manus, and about to 
receive a blow from it,’ ‘he will soon be 
quite mad,’ cf. corpus totum lividum 
habebat quasi flagellis caesus, quia 
scilicet illum tetigerat mala manus 
(Petron. Sat. c. 63°. 


T. Hupson-WILLIAMS. 


University College, Bangor. 


CAESAR, B.G. iv. 3. 


Dr. Rouse suggests that paulo quam 
might have been used by Caesar on the 
analogy of such colloquialisms as sane 
quam, mire quam, etc.; but these ex. 
pressions all have the effect of increas. 
ing, emphasising, exaggerating, the 
statement they accompany: sane quam 
profuit means more than profuit; per 
quam languidus est means more than 
languidus est; whereas paulo quam (sup. 
posing it to exist) would have a depre. 
ciating, minimising effect, and would, 
therefore, not be comparable with the 
others. So the argument from analo 
seems to fall to the ground. In fact, | 
fail to attach any intelligible meaning 
to paulo quam humaniores sunt. Another 
point is that Caesar would not be likely 
to use such colloquialisms. In consider. 
ing this passage one must not leave the 
MSS. out of account. All of them show 
traces of a word between generis and 
ceteris, PRAMVTU (Frigell’s notation) 
having et, L sunt, and some early 
editions etiam. In my edition of 1887 
I proposed et paulo, quamquam sunt 
eiusdem generis, sunt ceteris humaniores, 
which is the reading of Leidensis primus 
with the substitution of quamgquam for 
quam. If anyone should object to the 
separation of paulo from the compara- 
tive I may quote B.G. v. 58 pauloque 
habutt post id factum Caesar quietiorem 
Galliam, and the rather careless repeti- 
tion of sunt may be paralleled by 
B.G. i. 16 sub septentrionibus, ut ante 
dictum est, postta est. 

A. G. PESKETT. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


THE DERIVATION OF _ THE 
GRAMMATICAL TERM ‘SUPINE’ 


I VENTURE to suggest, as plausible, a 
derivation of the grammatical term 
‘supine.’ May it not be a poor transla- 
tion of «AvTixov—i.e. declinable? The 
word supinus often =declivis, and we 
thus have a parallel to obliquus, in 
obliquus casus <rectus casus, the nomi- 
native. It is significant that the old 
grammarians used supinum to include 
not only the supines, but gerundial ex- 
pressions also. 

H. DaRNLEY NAYLOR. 


Adelaide University. 
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REVIEWS 


HISTORICAL AND LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
RELATED TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Historical and Linguistic Studies in Lite- 
yature related to the New Testament. 
Chicago University, Department of 
Biblical and Patristic Greek. Vol. L., 
Part V., Metavoéw and petapéres in 
Greek Literature until a.D. 100, by 
F. THompson, Ph.D. Part 
VI., Lexicographical and Historical 
Study of S:a0n«n to the end of the 
Classical Period, by F. D. Norton, 
Ph.D. Chicago University Press, 
1908. Also from the same depart- 
ment, 


The Participle in the Book of Acts. By 
CHARLES Bray WILLIAMS (Doctoral 
Dissertation). 


THE dissertations named above are 
creditable to the enterprise of the 
department from which they come, and 
especially to Prof. E. D. Burton, to 
whose initiative they appear to be largely 
due. The first starts unhappily with 
a page of ‘Etymology,’ which Dr. 
Thompson would have done well to 
submit to a philologist: there is hardly 
a sentence in it which would not be 
improved by the insertion of a negative. 
The net result of the inquiry is, I am 
afraid, very negative. The long list of 
passages from classical writers and from 
the Septuagint and Jewish writers, as 
given here, seem to establish no very 
clear difference between merdavora and 
petapereca, except that in classical 
times the former was more concerned 
with mind than feeling. But in later 
use the distinction is admitted to have 
become very thin, and the consequence 
is that the required basis for the dif- 
ferentiation of the words in the New 
Testament—which is the avowed object 
of the dissertation—disappears almost 
entirely. The two pages on New Testa- 
ment usage are sound enough; but 
though we are glad to have the in- 
dustrious collection of earlier instances, 
they do nothing material to explain 
how the words stand in the Christian 
writings. No attempt is made to search 


the papyri, where, however, I only know 
of one instance of petapéXopas and two 
of weravaa. 

The study of &:a0y«7) has a more 
hopeful subject, and is taken up in a 
thoroughgoing manner. There is a very 
curious limitation in the scope of the 
essay, when one notices that the de- 
clared purpose is the elucidation of 
d:aOnxn in the New Testament. Had 
this purpose been absent, we could have 
accepted the results as giving us a care- 
ful and well worked-out description of 
usage up to 300 B.c. But what an extra- 
ordinary procedure it would be if a 
foreign scholar, desiring to elucidate the 
meaning of an English word in a poem 
of Browning, investigated its usage in 
Old and Middle English writers, re- 
fusing to overstep the year 1600! Since 
Oat and simply swarm in 
the papyri, and we have plenty of auto- 
graph wills surviving from these sources, 
the call to examine contemporary use 
should surely have been recognised. 
Apart from this rather serious drawback, 
the dissertation has great merit. The 
lexical record is first examined, and then 
the evolution of a Greek will is studied 
from the legal point of view. Dr. Norton 
is not as unfortunate with his philology 
as Dr. Thompson, though he makes 
several blunders, and might have sacri- 
ficed the page of etymology with advan- 
tage. The list of compounds of dvd on 
pp. 12 and 13 oddly includes sundry 
compounds of &- (Lat. bi-): there is 
probably etymological connexion, but 
the two should not have been fused. 
Dr. Norton’s thesis that a d:ayxn 
started in an adoption, undertaken for 
the sake of the ancestor-cult, must be 
left to the jurists and archaeologists. 
His conclusion that dsa@y«n does not 
wholly coincide with either contract or 
testament, but lies between them, must be 
carefully noted. But did it apply to the 
period of the New Testament? To that 
vital question Dr. Norton attempts no 
answer. 
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Dr. Williams’ study of the Participle which is secured by other tests: I might ™ 
is a work of great industry, covering a_ refer to what I have said of the relative ws 
large area. The essay opens with a Graecitas of the New Testament Books ue 
sketch of the classifications of participial in Cambridge Biblical Essays. But the re 
uses adopted by leading grammarians. result for Mark’s Gospel is anomalous Me 
Delbriick’s stress on the Tempuscharak- here, as in another test which I have be 
ter of the principle is too hastily thrown discussed of. cit., p. 492 f.. Dr. Williams “ 
over, on the ground that ‘the “time” is evidently conscious of a disturbing Ge 
element in the participle does not factor, which vitiates his statistics as a tre 
furnish the best basis of classification.’ test much more than he thinks. He 
But Tempus is ‘tense,’ not ‘time,’ which himself shows that there is a great ret 
is quite a different matter. Granted difference between the statistics for par. (a1 
the system of classification adopted ticiples in Rom. ix.-xi. and xii.-xiy,; int 
(‘ascriptive,’ ‘adverbial,’ ‘complemen- and he allows that the difference in th 
tary,’ with sub-headings under each), narrative and argument will be more the 

@ the distribution of participles in Acts considerable still. I am afraid approxi- wi 
= among the classes appears sound,though mately reliable results would only be otk 
I should query the choice of two or obtained if we restricted comparison to val 
three sub-headings in the part I tested. fairly long passages, resembling each ph 
The proportion of participles per page other in purpose and character—narra. we 
of thirty lines, and the percentages of tive, argumentative, hortatory, etc. at 
the three kinds of participial usage, care- Scepticism on this ground, however, bet 
fully gathered for the Book asa whole, does not lessen my appreciation of oes 
and for the various component parts Dr. Williams’ careful work, which will ph: 
into which sundry critics have tried to give undeniably useful results in many sul 
divide it, is put forward as a test of directions. His treatment of the com- gin 
these theories and a means of checking mon Hellenistic ‘irregular’ use of the ] 
the unity of the Book and its connexion genitive absolute needs some qualifica- pre 
with the Third Gospel. The Greek of tion, as does that of the time-relation of ma. 
the Lucan writings is further compared the aorist participle: see my Grammar, by 
with other New Testament Books by pp. 74 and 130 ff. respectively. The Cre 
this test, by the help of an application repeated eis (swm) on p. 29 needs cor- acc 
of the same test to portions of leading rection, as does ovvoiéa (p. 35); nor is aut 
Greek authors, the Septuagint and the opdw (p. 4) a form of normal Greek, pre 
papyri, 1,000 lines being taken foreach. except in the dictionary. of 
The result answers very well to that James Hope MOovw_cton. sch 
the 

Th 

THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. mo 

The Works of Aristotle. Translatedinto tion, and with the general form of the Wi 

English under the editorship of J. A. body; the fourth book contains an ac- side 

SMITH and W. D. Ross. Vol. IV. count of the special sense organs; the nat 

Historia Animalium, by OD ?’Arcy fifth and sixth are concerned more par- wit 

WENTWoRTH THompson. Oxford: ticularly with the physiology of repro- the 

Clarendon Press, 1g10. Price 1os.6d. duction (including an account of the to 

net. breeding habits of various animals and add 

birds) ; while the two last books deal a | 
ARISTOTLE’s History of Animals is a mainly with the psychology and general logi 
treatise on physiology ratherthanawork habits of animals, with notes on the by. 
on natural history in the ordinarily ac- diseases to which the various species nat 
cepted modern sense. It is divided into are subject. The whole work is discur- text 
nine books or parts which deal succes- sive in character, and the observations, to t 
sively with the different organs and which are often remarkably accurate, thir 
functions of the body. Thus, the first are, as a rule, set down without attempt Pla 
three books treat largely of the organs at order. This is very apparent in the the 
of alimentation, excretion, and locomo- sections dealing with generation. It ink 
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remained for Aristotle in a subsequent 
work to co-ordinate his facts about this 
subject and to set forth a general theory 
regarding the nature of reproduction in 
animals, and although his views have 
been shown in the light of modern 
research to be largely wrong, the De 
Generatione Antmalium as a scientific 
treatise is far superior to the Historia. 
Nevertheless, many of the facts nar- 
rated in Books V. and VI. of the Historia 
(and since confirmed) are of great 
interest, while the accounts given of 
the oestrous cycle in various animals, 
though containing statements which 
now seem to be manifestly absurd, in 
other respects compare favourably with 
yarious modern writings on sexual 
physiology. It is particularly note- 
worthy that in the case of some animals 
at least Aristotle clearly distinguished 
between the periods of pro-oestrum and 
oestrus, thus anticipating an important 
physiological observation, which was 
subsequently overlooked until the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. 
Previous to the publication of the 
present translation, the Historia Ani- 
malium had been rendered into English 
by Thomas Taylor (1809) and Richard 
Cresswell (1862), and those who are 
acquainted with the work of these 
authors will admit the superiority of the 
present edition both from the standpoint 
of the zoologist and from that of the 
scholar. The translation is based upon 
the text of Bekker, but Professor 
Thompson has included all that seemed 
most useful from the texts or textual 
annotations of Schneider, Aubert and 
Wimmer, Piccolos, and Dittmeyer, be- 
sides adding some of his own. One 
naturally tends to compare the result 
with the recently issued translation of 
the De Generatione, and it is of interest 
to note that whereas the annotations 
added to the latter by Mr. Platt, who is 
a professor of Greek, are largely bio- 
logical in character, those to the Historia 
by Mr. Thompson, who is a professor of 
natural history, generally relate to 
textual criticism. The result is that 
to the biologist, and also we venture to 
think to the general reader, Professor 
Platt’s work is the most entertaining of 
the two. Professor Thompson tells us 
in his preface that he felt constrained to 
NO. CCXXI. VOL. XXV. 


omit much of what he had written. 
especially on the zoological side of the 
commentary. This is, in our opinion, 
an unfortunate circumstance, seeing that 
a considerable amount of space is occu- 
pied by unnecessary cross-references to 
Pliny and other later authorities who in 
many cases merely borrowed from Aris- 
totle. It is as though a new edition of 
the Origin of Species were published con- 
taining references to more recent bio- 
logical writers who have merely quoted 
Darwin’s observations without verifying 
them or adding thereto. A needless 
multiplication of cross-references is un- 
fortunately a common characteristic of 
the writings of those persons who are 
wont to adopt the so-called literary treat- 
ment of scientific subjects. 

In executing his translation Professor 
Thompson has had a difficult task, and 
it must be admitted on all sides that, on 
the whole, he has performed it well, and 
produced a valuable and readable book. 
Apart from the matters referred to above, 
there are other details which can be 
criticised, but these are for the most part 
unimportant. Exception may be taken 
to the use of the word ‘ape’ instead of 
‘macaque, the former word being 
generally limited to the Anthropoids. 
The fish described as the perch in 508° 
was probably a species of Serranus, and 
not a perch in the strict sense. We 
venture to doubt the necessity of trans- 
lating the word $déy by ‘vein’ instead 
of ‘blood-vessel’ in 513°, where Aris- 
totle is made to say, ‘this vein is termed 
the “aorta.”’ The lengthy footnote on 
the Aristotelian conception of the vas- 
cular system is interesting, but the 
suggestion that the pulmonary artery 
and aorta were together spoken of as 
the ‘aorta’ (‘in other words, as the 
arterial system’), does not seem a very 
probable one. 

Lastly, criticism must be made of the 
extremely cumbrous system of pagina- 
tion adopted by the editors (not only in 
this volume, but in others of the series) 
whereby the numbers of the sections 
only appear, and not the numbers of the 
pages. By adopting this method the 
use of the index is rendered unnecessarily 
difficult. 

F. H. A. MARSHALL. 

Christ's College, Cambridge. 
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DE APOLLONII RHODII ELOCUTIONE. 


De Apollonit 
G. BoESCH. 


Rhodti Elocutione, scr. 
Gottingen, 1908. 


TuIs is a dissertation of seventy-five 
pages, in which the writer discusses 
many interesting words in Apollonius. 
It is, however, much more limited in 
scope than might be thought from the 
title, being almost confined to the 
treatment of verbs. After an introduc- 
tion upon the poets imitated by Apollo- 
nius come two chapters, the first dealing 
with forms and meanings of words that 
differ from the Homeric usage, and the 
second with verbs not found in Homer. 
Among the latter are many common to 
Apollonius with other Alexandrian au- 
thors, especially Aratus, Callimachus, 
and Lycophron. From the last-named 
it is probable that Apollonius derived 
his tragic verbs. A comparison with 
Homer shows not so much that Apol- 
lonius was an ‘ignorant imitator’ (as 
he has been often called) as that he 
deliberately adopted certain forms and 
uses to indicate how he understood 
Homer—in short, Merkel maintains 
with some probability that the Argo- 
nautica contains a critical commentary 
upon Homer. Perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to refer to a paper by myself 
upon this subject in the Journ. Phil. 
twenty-one years ago. Mr. Boesch 
particularly notices new forms, such as 
xéxopat, the frequent use of the middle 
for active, as tapyvoarto, 
verbs used both transi- 
tively and intransitively, as Sdactéo, 
€pvOaive, the opt. 3rd plur. in -vro for the 
Homeric -ato, the use of the optative 
after primary tenses, peculiar case-con- 
structions, the fondness for verbs in 
-td@ on metrical grounds, words used 
literally by Homer and metaphorically 
by Apollonius, and vice versa. To the 
last category might be added -redoGev. 
Three emendations are proposed, but 
in them the writer has not been fortu- 
nate. In i. 103 he would read xeivnv 
for xo:vnv (which is not an epic form). 
Cod. Laur. has «ew7v. The emenda- 
tion—if it can be so called, for it is the 
reading of some MSS. and of the Al- 
dine ed.—is easy and certain, but it 


was made by Hart in 1863. Editors 
generally seem to have been misled by 
Brunck. The other two are iv. gg5 
Ountorinse Kiovtas for Ountorinow 
tovras and iv. 1438 vnrées for 
both absolutely uncalled for, as Prof, 
Sitzler has shown in his review (IVo- 
chenschr. f. ki. Phil. Sep. 26, 1910). 
However, the program is a valuable 
contribution to the verbal study of 
Apollonius, and gives abundant evi- 
dence of care and research. Rzach’s 
excellent Grammatische Studien zu Apoll, 
Rhod. is often referred to. 

Instead of general remarks, it will be 
more useful if I indicate a few points 
in which I consider the writer to be 
mistaken. Mr. Boesch is rather ad- 
dicted to making unqualified state. 
ments. Thus he says (p. 10 2.) that 
Cod. Laur. has no example of the fut. 
opt. But we find iii. 644 sPécou, cor- 
rected by Madvig to oBéoar. On the 
verb yvodw we read (p. 58), ‘numquam 
in hujus verbi formis diectasis epica 
invenitur,’ but Prof. Sitzler points to 
xvoowoav, Tryphiodor. 343. On a 
with the opt. we read (p. 27), ‘ omissa 
est particula dy velut saepius in Ho- 
mero, but in Homer the question in 
each case is, Is av required? not, Is it 
omitted? To come to other points. 
On p. 2, ili. 2 dvyyaye is said 
to be taken from Mimnermus, but such 
an ordinary phrase can hardly be said 
to be imitated from anyone—to say 
nothing of the fact that the reading in 
the fragment of Mimnermus is uncer. 
tain. P.9, the fut. dAad«ynoovow (il. 235) 
is said to be from the epic. aor. dade, 
but Prof. Sitzler suggests with prob- 
ability that it is due to the vulgate 
in k. 288. P. 13, on axéous 
(i. 765), ‘Homericum enim dxéwyr par- 
ticipium esse existimans,’ etc. But 
there is little doubt that axéwy is a par- 
ticiple, see Leaf on A 22 and Agar in 
Journ. Phil., No. 48, p. 273. Again, 
‘€upope (A 278 et al.) aoristi formam 
existimabat.’ It is quite possible that 
éupope in Homer is an aor. and not a 
perf., see Leaf on O 189. On the same 
page, on the word anféccw (iv. 38) we 
find, ‘Mirum est cur ipse, i. 1171, 
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non posuerit.’ Here 
Merkel has taken Ziegler’s emendation 
suggested by Hesych. 
}) eiGic@a and this seems much better 
than the text. With great perversity 
Mr. Boesch says (p. 28 n.), ‘iv. 1704 
‘AuiKras, 8 és ‘Optuyinn 


THE CLOUDS OF 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. With Intro- 
duction, etc., by W. J. M. STARKIE. 
Pp. Ixxxvili+ 369. London: Mac- 
millan, IgII. 12s. 


How much of the matter properly 
belonging to lexicons, dictionaries of 
antiquities, and other works of reference 
should be put into editions of ordinary 
books is a question on which editors 
differ very considerably. Some would 
have their readers go for it to the proper 
quarter, and not expect to have it 
quarried for them in every commentary. 
Others seem to think that the com- 
mentary should be complete in itself and 
dispense the reader from the task of 
consulting works of reference at all, and 
they sometimes pile up masses of infor- 
mation which even those works them- 
selves hardly contain. In this there is 
some convenience, and it occasionally 
enables a writer to bring together a 
good deal that is not known as univer- 
sally as it might be. But the copious 
commentary thus produced is apt to be 
rather overwhelming and the reader to 
have some difficulty in picking his way 
through the apparent wilderness. Not 
a few would prefer something more 
select and concise, with the power 
always in reserve of repairing, if they 
wish, to ampler sources, and they think 
that the same full information need not 
be given over and over again in every 
edition. Indeed, it would sometimes be 
better if a scholar, instead of producing 
an elaborate and expensive edition of a 
book, contented himself with publishing 
anything new or valuable that he had to 
say about a few passages in it. 

Dr. Starkie has put together a very 
full commentary on the Clouds, including 
afresh transcript of the Venetus scholia, 


peiora Sapa Kouiocev, dativi e verbo 
vmioxeto pendent,’ but a comparison 
with 1. 418 shows conclusively that they 
depend on xowiooev. Finally, p. 24, 
SacopecGa is connected with dancopar 
instead of with da/ouar. 
R. C. SEATON. 
Woodburn, Reigate. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


and accompanied by a prose translation. 
The translation is not, like that of the 
Acharnians, in Shakespearean language 
throughout, but it is so in great measure, 
and not, I think, with a very happy 
result. As I ventured to say before, 
the language of Aristophanes certainly 
made no such impression on _ the 
Athenians who first heard it or for a 
long time afterwards read it as that of 
the Elizabethan dramatists makes on us. 
Dr. Starkie finds quaint archaic out-of- 
the-way expressions for quite ordinary 
Attic words and phrases. Why should 
Novdopeta Pax be represented by ‘falling at 
brain-buffets’? This is surely a sort of 

edantic humour and ecstasy of Eliza- 

ethan learning which would have 
taken Aristophanes himself very much 
aback. In 87 wvod is ‘be toward,’ 88 
éxotpewov ... TpoTrous ‘set 
a new nap upon your ways,’ 498 yupvovs 
in querpo, 499 pdwpdowy ‘going on an 
office of discovery,’ and these oddities 
are all supported in the notes by Shake- 
spearean quotations. Loving Shake- 
speare on this side idolatry as much as 
anyone, I must yet protest against such 
a misuse of him. It is characteristic of 
the editor that in commenting on the 
jocose appropriateness of the oaths in 
627, wa THY avaTVOnY, wa TO 
Tov «épa, he remembers Bobadil, but 
apparently forgets Bob Acres, with the 
theory of swearing which he borrowed 
when ‘damns had had their day.’ But 
after all is any prose translation at all 
wanted in such an edition as the present ? 
It seems now to be one of the ¢dola of 
English scholarship that a translation 
is always to be added. 

Dr. Starkie refers in various places to 
the unsatisfactory and puzzling shape 
in which the play has come down to us, 
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changed from its first form, yet not 
definitively and consistently. He does 
not encourage speculation about this, 
and he defends the play as it stands 
from some of the criticisms to which it 
has been subjected, but he shows him- 
self in detail quite alive to the many 
difficulties which its structure presents. 
He refers to my observations (C.R. 
xvii. 86=Aristoph. and Others, p. 27) on 
line 1130, xav év and says 
that I do not ‘appreciate the double 
sense,’ but my very complaint was that 
Aristophanes mixes up two senses in an 
awkward illogical way; nor do I see 
that he makes much of a defence for the 
like want of logic in the Electra passage 
(534-6), or for the quite needless and 
involved modern transposition of lines 
at 1366, yap Atoyvdov In gg5 
he affirms that R really has, like V, 
dvarAjcew, and he maintains this 


against dvawAdtrew; but he renders jt 
‘slubber the image of Purity in your 
heart,’ where ‘in your heart’ is wholly 
an insertion of his own; and, though 
an image can be stained or defaced 
(rayahpa praivew, Kaxoupyeiy), 
he does not show that it can catch an 
infection. (I do not know the exact 
sense of ‘slubber,’ nor of ‘meal’ and 
‘ colly,’ which are offered as equivalents.) 
In 1307 he reads from his own con. 
jecture ov« dwerat THuepov tis 
mpayp’, the Anyeras of the MSS. being 
very dubious, and in g98 he suggests the 
genitive “lawerod without reading it. 
These are the only new textual sugges. 
tions which I remember to have noticed, 

The edition is a very sound and solid 
one, showing great Aristophanic read- 
ing, knowledge, and spirit. 

H. RicHarps, 


LES STATUES FUNERAIRES DANS L’ART GREC. 


Les Statues Funéraires dans l’Art Grec. 
Par MaxIME COLLIGNON. Pp. vii+ 
404, with rx plate and 241 cuts. 
Paris: E. Leroux, IgII. 


M. CoLLicnon’s book is not merely a 
good book of its kind, but also a book 
of a good kind. He has put together, 
in a monumental volume, the works of 
sculpture adorning Greek tombs, that 
is the works in the round, for he has 
not usually included reliefs; he has 
arranged them in classes by species 
and periods, and given us an excellent 
conspectus of their origin and decay, 
as well as of their purpose and mean- 
ing. A conspicuous feature of the work 
is the wide field from which the writer 
has drawn his examples, many of which 
are figured for the first time. Not 
only the great museums, but such lesser 
ones as those of Rheneia, Smyrna, 
Chalcis, Alexandria, and Corneto, as 
well as private collections, have been 
searched. Another feature is the cau- 
tion and sobriety of M. Collignon’s 
judgment. When he thinks the facts 
warrant a definite conclusion, he says 
so; when it is hard to decide between 
a variety of theories, he throws these 


into perspective, and estimates their 
respective probability ; where a ques- 
tion is involved in doubt, he is content 
to be agnostic. Naturally such pro- 
cedure is less attractive than that of 
the bold theorist, who starts with a 
theory, and fits the facts into its 
framework. But it produces work of 
a more lasting kind—work which may 
stand even that severest of all tests, the 
publication of the great modern Corpus 
or Corpora of works of ancient art, 
which make short work of theories 
based on a few examples. 

The one great drawback inseparable 
from a work of this kind is that the 
limits of its material cannot be clearly 
defined. It is often quite impossible 
to say whether a statue was meant to 
adorn a tomb, or whether it was merely 
athletic or votive. And even if we 
could set apart the strictly sepulchral 
statues, they would not be in style and 
character a distinct class. M.Collignon 
evidently often hesitated whether he 
should include particular statues: nor 
indeed can we always separate human 
figures from those of the gods. 

The richness of the material in 
M. Collignon’s book helps forward 
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many important archaeological ques- 
tions, such as the meaning of the 
Sirens, so frequent in sepulchral art, the 
history of the Sphinx in Greece, the 
relation of the monuments of Carthage 
to Greek art, the style of dated monu- 
ments of the Hellenistic age. Indeed, 
a full account of the sculpture in the 
round which belongs to tombs is an 
invaluable supplement to such works as 
Conze’s Attic Grave-reliefs. The fact 
has been too often overlooked that 
many of the figures in relief on the 
stelae of Athens, of Smyrna and other 
places are translations from larger 
tombs where they took their place in 
the round. In his second chapter 
M. Collignon shows how much we can 
do towards recovering the architecture 
and the scheme of many of the larger 
graves in the Dipylon cemetery and 
elsewhere. This is one of the most 
valuable parts of the book. 

It is satisfactory to find that most of 
the notes which I made while reading 
the book indicate treasure trove on my 
part; some record a different opinion ; 
very few note corrigenda. A few differ- 
ences of opinion may be worth noting. 
M. Collignon puts down the well-known 
youth of Tenea as of Ionian style; 
I should claim it as typically Doric, 
and the find-spot at all events is against 
M. Collignon. On p. 208 M. Collignon 
quotes with approval the unfortunate 
opinion of Professor Studniczka that 


the mourning ladies on the sarcophagus 
of the Plewreuses from Sidon are the 
ladies of the harem of King Strato. 
Here he certainly falls into the trap of 
‘une interprétation réaliste.’ In dis- 
cussing the Mausoleum, he does not 
seem to know of what is probably the 
best extant work on the subject—Mr. 
Lethaby’s excellent paper. M. Col- 
lignon has now come round to the view 
that the statues of Mausolus and 
Artemisia cannot have stood in the 
chariot of Pythius on the summit of 
the pyramid. One cannot but regret 
that in the British Museum Mr. Murray 
placed them in that chariot, whence 
they cannot easily be moved. It is a” 
fresh proof of the inexpediency of using 
original sculptures to illustrate a theory ; 
such experiments should be confined to 
casts. 

Many of the illustrations in the text 
are excellent; they show how nearly 
process-blocks can now rival plates in 
the delicacy and completeness of their 
representations, while they surpass 
plates in the very important respect 
that a cut can be placed exactly in its 
context, while for a plate one has to 
search. The barbarous plan, still com- 
mon in England, of scattering the plates 
through a work, so that they can only 
be found by a careful search, thus loses 
its last justification. 

P. GARDNER. 


POLAND’S GESCHICHTE DES GRIECHISCHEN VEREINSWESENS. 


Fr. Poland, Geschichte des griechischen 
Vereinswesens. Preisschriften gekront 
und herausgegeben von der fiirstlich 
Jablonowskischen Gesellschaft’ zu 
Leipzig. No. XXXVIII. Leipzig: 
Teubner. M. 24. 


THIS review, owing to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, has been delayed almost as 
long as the printing of the book itself ; 
but the delay has given time for a more 
careful consideration of its contents. 
The book is, indeed, of real import- 
ance for the student, although it is not 
the first to deal with this subject. Pro- 
bably most scholars have read—and all 


who have read have certainly enjoyed— 
Foucart’s book on Greek Religious 
Societies. Since he wrote, the material 
has increased, and Ziebarth’s essay was 
published many years ago. Poland’s 
book cannot be regarded as a supple- 
ment to these, and yet it does not 
wholly replace them. For instance, it 
is not easy to get an idea from this 
book as to geographical distribution ; 
it did not occur to the author, perhaps, 
to use outline-maps for the purpose. 
His treatment is rather by analysis of 
the contents, and synthesis under cer- 
tain heads. But geographical distri- 
bution can be made out by use of the 
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alphabetical index; and each inscrip- 
tion or papyrus used is fully identified 
in anindex-list. Asso often in German 
books, the page is disfigured by numbers, 
names, and references in brackets; and 
this book has one disfigurement, which 
could easily be removed, in the signs of 
footnotes. A star does no harm, but 
when it comes to *** or ftt or **+, 
this is really too much. Such things 
make a page look more like a gnostic 
incantation than the work of a hard- 
headed scholar (see p. 95). When we 
see the ingenious devices used in the book 
for helps to the memory (as the letters 
under which inscriptions are grouped), 
this peculiar aberration is the more 
strange. 

There is much uncertainty as to the 
names and titles of these associations. 
Some have held that the three chief 
titles, opyedves, Prac épaviotai, were 
sometimes interchangeable. Poland 
does not agree with this, in spite of one 
inscription which plainly uses two of 
them. There is, perhaps, some truth 
in it, for the names are not found to- 
gether at the same time and in the 
same frequency ; ¢pavorai is latest to 
come, and stays longest. The meanings 
suggest that one or other side of social 
intercourse may be more prominent. 
But the evidence is really not enough 
to decide this doubt. I have not noticed 
a reference to Demosthenes, p. 776, 
which seems to imply an almost tech- 
nical use of épavos in his day. This would 
be earlier than the épavictai now known. 
The evidence for trade-societies is dis- 
appointing. Although large numbers 
of trade-societies existed, they were cer- 
tainly not unions in the modern sense, 
nor even guilds. The trades repre- 
sented are mostly those connected with 
raiment and food; artizans and land- 
workers are few. Poland seems to be 
surprised that makers rather than sellers 
are generally named (p. 120); not re- 
membering that in antiquity, as always 
where the crafts are at their best, the 
maker and seller was one. A good 
title is 

Often the deity of the group is not 
named, but indicated by some such 
title as Geol matpavor. When they are 
named, they very seldom have a 


characteristic epithet ; Zeus is an excep- 


tion, who is always distinguished as 
Eévios, or some other 
local title. The gods of a state cult 
seldom have a society in their own 
states. There is no Hera, Hephaistos, 
or Ares; few of Apollo, Artemis, Pan, 
the Dioscuri; some of Poseidon, the 
Muses, Nymphs, Moirai, and various 
heroes; Athena is everywhere except 
in Athens, and very common are 
Aphrodite, Hermes, Dionysos, Askle- 
pios (even in his own chief places), 
Heracles, the last often joined with 
foreign gods. Foreign gods, like Sara- 
pis and other Egyptians, Mithras, 
Sabazios, are common, especially in 
groups of gods. It seems as though 
these gods were especially common 
where the members lived in a strange 
land. These societies meet for worship 
in common ; it is not a private and per- 
sonal worship. They celebrate one 
feast as a rule; the ritual is much the 
same as elsewhere, but the favourite 
offerings were unbloody. With the 
ritual was connected a feast, which per- 
haps was not the least important reason 
for the meeting. Sometimes there is 
music and song, speeches in honour of 
the god, or other kinds of Aoyor. 

Many of these societies were founded 
by persons benevolent or pious, and 
they often have a family as the basis. 
Some consisted only of women (eg. 
priestesses), others, especially in Athens, 
admitted both sexes: rarely slaves. 
This appears from the lists of members, 
sometimes also from the rules. Their 
constitution, as we should expect, recalls 
the state. We have our priest or 
priestess under various titles (often 
apy- prefixed to the title of the club), 
mpootatns Or émiotatns, in late times 
TaTnp, ONCe aicupryTns; Tapias, and 
many words of similar sense, ypauparevs, 
servants of various duties, even Badavevs 
and xoupevs; the meeting is ayopa or 
éxxAnota or the like; there are motions 
and votes, lot and election ; honours are 
proposed, votive offerings are made, 
defaulters are fined. The clubs might 
own a Téyuevos and a iepov with images 
and honorific statues, gardens, oikiui, a 
jepivazos,and a gymnasium ; nor must 
we forget the dining-room and its furni- 
ture. The fees and dues are used to de- 
fray the cost of the feasts, and as loans to 
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members or to pay for their burial. Un- 
fortunately this side of the subject, the 
most interesting, is not made so clear 
from the texts as we could wish. 

Each student will use the book in his 
own way. Itis most usable as a book 
of reference: to read through it is stiff, 
and we miss the light touch of Foucart. 


New discoveries will add to its stores, 
and, we hope, may clear up some of its 
doubts; but they will not correct much, 
for Poland is very cautious, and never 
commits himself without good reason. 
This will be the standard book on its 
own subject for a long time to come. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


KLEINE TEXTE FUR THEOLOGISCHE UND PHILOLOGISCHE 


VORLESUNGEN 


Griechische Papyri, ausgewahlt und 
erklart von Prof. D. Hans Lietzmann. 
2. Aufl. 32 S. M. 0.80. Antike 
Fluchtafeln, ausgewahlt und erklart 
von Prof. Dr. Richard Wiinsch. 
28 S. M. 0.60. Lateinische christ- 
liche Inschriften mit einem Anhang 
jiidischer Inschriften, ausgewahlt und 
erklart von Prof. Dr. Ernst Diehl. 
48 S. M. 1.20. Res Gestae divi 
Augusti, herausgegeben und erklart 
von Prof. Dr. Ernst Diehl. 2. Aufl. 
4o S. M. 1.20. Supplementum 
Lyricum, neue Bruchstiicke von Ar- 
chilochus, Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, 
Pindar, ausgewahlt und erklart von 
Prof. Dr. Ernst Diehl. 2. Aufl. 44 S. 
M. 1.20. Altlatetnische Inschriften 
von Prof. Dr. Ernst Diehl. 64 S. 
M. 1.80. Fasti Consulares Imperit 
Romani von 30 v. Chr. bis 565 n. 
Chr. mit Kaiserliste und Anhang, 
bearbeitet von Willy Liebenam. 
128 S. M. 3, gbd. M. 3.40. Menandri 
Reliquiae nuper repertae, herausge- 
geben von Prof. Dr. Siegfried Sud- 
haus. 65 S. M. 1.80, gbd. M. 2.20. 
Pompetanische Wandinschriften und 
Verwandtes, ausgewahlt von Prof. 
Dr. Ernst Diehl. 60 S. M. 1.80. 
Altitalische Inschriften, herausgegeben 
von H. Jacobsohn. 32 S. M. 080. 
Vulgarlateinische Inschriften, herausge- 
geben von Prof. Dr. Ernst Diehl. 
180 S. Brosch. M. 4.50, geb. M. 5. Aus 
der anttken Schule. Sammlung griechi- 
scher Texte auf Papyrus Holztafeln 
Ostraka, ausgewahit und erklart von 
Dr. Erich Ziebarth. 23S. M. 0.60. 
Aristophanes Frésche, mit ausge- 
wahlten antiken Scholien, herausge- 
geben von Dr. Wilhelm Siiss. go S. 


Brosch. M. 2, geb. M. 2.40. Poetarum 


UND UBUNGEN. 


Veterum Romanorum Reliquiae, selegit 
Ernestus Diehl. 165 S. Brosch. 
M. 2.50, geb. M. 3. Cutcero pro Milone 
mit den Commentary des Asconitus und 
den Scholia Bobiensia, herausgegeben 
von Dr. Paul Wessner. Brosch. 
M. 1.60, geb. M. 2. 


Tuis series of short texts includes many 
which meet a real want. In school 
work, or indeed university work, it is 
useful to give special students a glimpse 
of all departments of classical literature; 
but in many departments—inscriptions 
for example—the books are expensive, 
and the latest discoveries are not easy 
to get at. In this series at a small price 
we get what we want, or almost what 
we want. 

Diehl’s selection of Old Latin Poets 
is excellent (164 pp.). It contains the 
most ancient fragments of incantations, 
songs, and the like, together with the 
remains of Andronicus, Naevius, Ennius, 
Accius, Lucilius, and the rest: all well 
printed, with critical notes. The book 
is invaluable, not only for the reader of 
Plautus, but for all who seriously read 
Virgil: a glance at Ennius’ hexameters 
will do more to illustrate Virgil and 
his metrical genius than pages of notes. 

For Latin inscriptions we have several 
good books. Diehl edits the Jnscriptions 
of Old Latin with care and thorough- 
ness. He has included everything of 
importance, not forgetting the recent 
discoveries in the forum. The old 
inscriptions in Faliscan, Oscan, Um- 
brian, Sabellian, Messapian, Venetic, 
and even Keltic are edited by Jacob- 
sohn ; Vulgar Latin by Diehl (176 pp.), 
who also gives Pompeian wall-in- 
scriptions, and Christian inscriptions; 
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while the Fasti Consulares are given 
by Liebenam, with good notes and 
indices. There is no need to say how 
valuable these are for the student of 
history, manners, or archaeology. We 
have only one caution to offer: the 
Pompeian book contains examples of an 
indecent kind. If, however, these books 
be kept for class use in the school 
library, it is unlikely that any one will 
notice them. Diehl also edits the Res 
Gestae Augusti in Greek and Latin. 

The Greek section is not so rich. We 
have no book of inscriptions: if one be 
added, I hope it will be printed in 
capitals (as on the stone) and in trans- 
literation, not in the script that Solmsen 
has used; for this proves difficult to 
read because it is encumbered with so 
many diacritic marks. There is a small 
selection of papyri by Lietzmann 
(32 pp.), mostly letters (of course one is 
Theon’s), with others touching on re- 
ligion and law. One is the notes of a law- 
suit ; another a series of moral precepts. 
Ziebarth gives school exercises, the 
alphabet, spelling and writing exercises, 
grammar and the like; which throw 
light on the Greek schoolboy’s life. 
Wiinsch gives a selection of curses, 
with commentary. 


We have before us also four texts, 
One is Cicero’s Speech for Milo, with 


Asconius’ commentary and_ scholia, 
Another, the Frogs, with selected 
scholia. The third is a handy edition 


of the new Menander fragments; and 
the fourth new fragments of Archilochus, 
Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, and Pindar, 
by Diehl. 

It will be seen that these books are 
an important help to the teacher; not 
only because, as I have said, the matter 
is hard to get elsewhere, but also be- 
cause the pupils may be taught to work 
from sources, to make their own selec- 
tions, and to use their own judgment. 
Educationally, this is the right way to 
work, and the wrong way is to turn up 
your notes at the end of your book and 
to see it all done (or not done) for you. 
To those who use plain texts—a class 
increasing, it is to be hoped—these 
books are of great value. They seem 
to be little known in England, but this 
notice may draw some attention to 
them. Of course, they are, strictly 
speaking, texts: the teacher will need 
other books to explain them. 


W. H. D. Rowse. 


ROME AS THE EDUCATOR OF THE WORLD. 


Lo Stato e Vistruzione pubblica nell’ im- 
pero Romano. By Corrapo BARBA- 
GALLO. 8vo. Pp. 432. Catania: 
Battiato, Ig1I. 6 lire. 


SIGNOR BARBAGALLO is to be congratu- 
lated. He has devoted himself to a 
task which called for performance and 
has succeeded in it. How important 
that task was, will perhaps appear from 
some considerations which are suggested 
by his book. 

If the study of classical philology 
(that is to say, the interpretation of 
Greek and Roman antiquity through 
its remains) had depended only upon 
the arguments usually advanced, the 
lovers of Greece and Rome would have 
had less cause for confidence. But 
there are profounder motives even than 
those of literary criticism, which will 
drive mankind back to these perennial 


sources of influence. For European 
civilisation is an imitation of classical 
antiquity. Sir Henry Maine had already 
said something to this effect. But it is 
impressive to find the statement re- 
peated in a standard text book of Soci- 
ology. ‘ Modern civilisation,’ says Prof. 
Giddings, ‘is the continuing imitation 
of Greece and Rome. This imitation 
was established in Germanic Europe 
by Charlemagne. It was carried to 
England by William the Conqueror 
and to America by Columbus.’ It is 
not Latin therefore that is on its trial 
so much as those persons who think 
that without it they can understand 
the true meaning of the civilisation 
amid which they live. 

The unlikeness of the copy to the 
Roman original is indeed sometimes 
striking. It is surprising to learn, for 
example, that the architects at the court 
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of Charles the Great studied Vitruvius, 
and built, as they thought, in imitation 
of Roman models. The name Roman 
js justly applied to such work by those 
who recognise the original behind the 
imitation. But on the whole more has 
been said about the differences which 
separate the new from the old both in 
building and elsewhere, and not enough 
about the resemblances which after all 
unite. The principles of Roman law 
have even penetrated beneath the Teu- 
tonic tradition of our own law. English- 
men, divided by the sea from the main 
current of European tradition, regard 
what comes across the channel in the 
light of its immediate, rather than of 
its remoter, origin. 

But it is in the school that the 
imitation of Rome culminates. Signor 
Barbagallo scarcely exaggerates when 
he says that ‘public education in Europe 
is a creation of Italy.’ Not only was 
this result a consequence of the imperial 
policy, but to a large extent it was an 
intended consequence. ‘ Rome felt that 
the unity of the empire was founded in 
the school’ (p. 5). And the emperors 
beginning with Augustus gradually as- 
sumed the direction and in part the 
maintenance of education. 

The Romanisation of the empire was 
brought about, partly, through the ex- 
ample set by the court and by the 
fashion which followed the example; 
partly, by the development of the cities 
ofthe empire in imitation of the capital. 
The world begins to be educated upon 
Roman models just when most students 
leave oif their Roman history, namely 
with the reign of Augustus. 

And first as to the direct influence 
of the emperors. Augustus attempted 
to restore the old Italian mode of life. 
His court poets, as we all know, 
preached a return to simpler manners. 
But what is not recognised so much, 
is that the sermons which fell upon 
deaf ears in the capital and its neighbour- 
hood, were put into practice by the 
cities of the provinces. The legions 
of the empire were recruited from the 
spiritual posterity of Cato and Regulus. 
Trajan came from Spain, Aurelian from 
Pannonia. 

It is strange indeed that in the history 
of Roman education Nero isa rival of Au- 
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gustus. The affectations of the young 
pupil of Seneca were probably more 
powerful aids to culture than the serious 
purposes of his predecessors. Nero 
indeed suffered from too much bringing 
up. His intelligence gave way under 
the strain, and he became a moral 
monster. But the populace recognised 
some good traits even under the crimes 
of Nero. His pose as a lover of philo- 
sophy, prepared the way for the triumph 
of Greek ethics under Marcus Aurelius 


Edward VII. was the first English 
monarch since the reign of Elizabeth 
to favour art and letters. The tradi- 
tions of a court cannot be overthrown 
in a single reign; science and learning 
are still a bad third to social and 
athletic distinction. Hence the casual 
English reader probably misses the 
meaning of the Caesars for the history 
of the world. It is this. The imposing 
figures which filled the Roman throne 
during the first three centuries owed 
a great part of their splendour to the 
patronage of art and letters. Even if 
Vespasian was a brilliant general who 
lacked culture, his sons returned to 
the established tradition. Titus was a 
scholar as well as a general. Domitian 
lavished large sums upon the restoration 
of the libraries and in other ways helped 
learning. Hadrianand Marcus Aurelius 
were not isolated but typical person- 
ages in their love of art or philo- 
sophy. Severus was described by his 
biographers as a ‘second Hadrian.’ 
Constantine is compared by Signor 
Barbagallo to Augustus. The brilliant 
development of Roman sculpture under 
the Empire owed much to the interest 
which the government took in works 
of art: an interest not less keen under 
Constantine than under Augustus (228). 
The narrow conception of classical 
philology from which in England we 
are not yet free is rebuked by the later 
emperors whose lives and exploits are 
disdained as unclassical. 

Only in this way can we understand 
the meaning of the provincial cities. 
In comparing the education of the 
empire with that of modern Europe, 
we must remember that the artistic 
perfection which was attained over a 
wide region is beyond our power of 
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realisation, and therefore usually be- 
yond belief. Surroundings beautiful and 
brilliant, even in cities of the second 
and third rank such as Pompeii and 
Timgad, ministered to the aesthetic 
sensibility, and helped the citizen to 
that contentment with his home and 
simple living, which is still the uncom- 
municated secret of Southern Europe. 
Patriotism was first and foremost the 
love of the ‘patria.’ And the strict 
meaning of ‘patria’ is ‘the place of 
one’s birth,’ the city where one grew 
to manhood. It is an inversion of the 
facts when our writers speak of a town 
becoming a man’s ‘patria.’ Though we 
are no longer conscious of the appeal 
which can be made through a man’s 
material environment, the young citizen 
early learned to see in his home a 
shadow of the magniticence of the 
capital. The buildings and sculptures 
of the Middle Ages continued this 
tradition until it disappeared in the 
religious conflicts of the Reformation. 
Nor is it likely to be revived until the 
machinery of science and capital are 
once more subordinated to the claims 
of humanism. Therefore in estimating 
the education of the Romans under 
the empire Signor Barbagallo has justly 
laid stress upon the regard which was 
paid to works of art. 

Along with the silent appeal which 
architecture and painting and sculpture 


make to the child within us went the 
utterances of the rhetorician, who in 
adapting himself to the feelings of the 
crowd ceased to satisfy the standards 
of the critic. Much is said about the 
decline of Latin style in the Middle 
Ages. We ought rather to be surprised 
that so many writers attained a respect- 
able command over the resources of 
the vernacular tongue. The municipal 
schools were the chief agents in ‘the 
Romanisation of the conquered world,’ 
The huge mass of late Latin literature, 
composed in every province of the 
Western Empire, enables us to trace 
at second hand the work of the teacher 
who through his Virgil and Cicero 
was spreading everywhere one catholic 
standard of taste and conduct. The 
grammarians and commentators of the 
early Christian centuries are of slight 
importance for the history of literature, 
In the history of culture the masters of 
Jerome and Augustine deserve a higher 
place than is usually assigned to them. 
It is a curious perversity which treats 
the education of the world as a period 
of decadence. It would be ungracious 
to enumerate the writers who have 
made this blunder. Instead we may 
thank Signor Barbagallo for pointing 
the way to a right judgment. 


FRANK GRANGER. 
Nottingham. 


HAVET’S LATIN TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


Manuel de critique verbale appliqué aux 
textes latins, par Louis HaAvet, 
Membre de l'Institut, Professeur au 
Collége de France. 10”x8”. Pp. 
vili+481. Paris: Hachette, rg1I. 


M. Havet’s work ranges over the 
whole field. His first section deals 
with the state of our Latin texts, their 
sources and their transmission. The 
two last chapters treat of the necessity 
for textual criticism and the legitimacy 
of conjecture. Section 2 deals with 
the signs of faultiness in texts, classified 
under various heads ; the two last of its 
seventeen chapters are on the weeding 
out of variant readings and the localising 


of the exact site of a fault. Section 3 
discusses faults in general and the 
conditions for their removal by con- 
jecture. 4 treats of chance or appar- 
ently causeless errors; the three follow- 
ing of those due to the influence of the 
context, the character of the exemplar 
and the personality of the copyist. 
The eighth deals with errors anterior 
to copying e.g. those of amanuenses or 
editors of posthumous works, the ninth 
with corruptions due to glosses and 
the like, the tenth with ‘indirect’ or 
consequential errors. Section II 1s 
devoted to ‘the correctors’ and their 
influence, 12 to corruptions with a 
‘long history,’ 13 to errors arising 
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from ‘rubrication,’ 14 to the changes 
actors of dramas, 
abridgers of treatises andthe like. The 
last section treats of the authority of 
manuscripts and their classification. 
This arrangement, which might have 
been improved, is explicable from the 
origin of the work—a three years’ course 
of lectures at the College de France. 
The writer is under considerable ob- 
ligations to Madvig and Prof. Lindsay. 
‘J'ai incorporé au présent manuel les 
passages latins qui servent d’exemples 
dans .. . Madvig Livre I des Adver- 
saria Critica 1871 et dans Lindsay’ 
(Introduction to Latin Textual Emenda- 
dation 1896]. Besides this he has 
incorporated more than one whole 
paragraph from Lindsay's little book. 
In spite of these incorporations he 
follows neither blindly. Lindsay’s treat- 
ment of errors is characterised as ‘ in- 
suffisamment psychologique, autrement 
dit trop optique’ ; which does not differ 
much from the remark in my notice 
(C.R. 1896, p. 408) that it ‘dealt too 
little with principles.’ His reprehension 
of Madvig for mixing up Greek and 
Latin has not sufficient warrant. The 
fallible scribe and his misdemeanours 
are everywhere, and there is room for a 
work of general scope. 

A manual of textual criticism of this 
compass and character has long been 
sorely needed, and its publication lays 
the world of scholarship under a deep 
obligation to the premier linguistic 
critic of France. The book is indis- 
pensable to all teachers and students of 
Latin texts. Its handling of topics 
is full and clear; it stimulates in- 
terest and arrests attention. And— 
no slight commendation of a work that 
covers so much ground—it has not 
only an excellent table of contents but 
a very copious and accurate index. 
Having said thus much I shall proceed 
to criticise the book from an_ ideal 
standpoint. 

M. Havet’s originality as a critic 
needs no proof at this time of day. It 
is shown, somewhat unhappily to my 
thinking, in his conception of the ‘ es- 
sential” aim of textual criticism 
§§t1r sqq. ‘La critique, si elle est 
scientifique, a pour objet d’apercevoir ces 
dificultés’ [presumptions of mistakes 


by copyists] ‘et de les faire aper- 
cevoir,’ and further on ‘ Tant que la 
critique reste scientifique elle ne 
s’intéresse directement qu’aux diffi- 
cultés qui constituent des présomp- 
tions de faute, c’est-d-dire aux marques 
laissées par l’erreur . .. Méme évidente, 
méme imposée par une nécessité logique 
indiscutable, une correction reste pour 
elle chose accessoive.! He continues 
*Seule une critique utilitatre cultive les 
corrections pour elles-mémes.’ This dictum 
seems to me not merely arbitrary 
but perverse. 

In two recent articles ‘ Flaws in Clas- 
sical Research,’ Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. 3, 1908-1909 and ‘ Tex- 
tual Criticism,’ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Ig10-191t, I have dwelt on the 
necessity of removing or avoiding the 
numerous disturbing influences to which 
the exercise of the critical faculty is 
exposed. One of these is the egotistic 
bias. I am prepared to maintain that a 
critic who was scientific to the core 
would recognise its unequalled power 
of warping the judgment by excluding 
from his handbook every correction and 
suggestion that he himself had had a 
hand in. This total self-suppression 
would probably be thought hardly 
human; but I fancy that most readers 
would be satisfied with fewer of M. 
Havet’s own proposals than appear in 
this volume. It may be noted here 
that the range from which his proofs and 
illustrations are in the main derived is 
somewhat limited. The index locorum 
extends to 46 pages, nearly 27 of which 
are taken up with the four poets Phae- 
drus, Plautus, Terence and Vergil. A 
near relative of the personal bias is the 
patriotic. And while for a Frenchman it 
is at once natural and obvious to give the 
first place to French contributions, the 
Revue de Philologie has a prominence to 
which, from an international point of 
view, it is scarcely entitled. These 
limitations which an ideal manual 
would have avoided are not necessarily 
drawbacks in a practical one. If an 
illustration is apt or a correction 
certain, it matters little whence either 
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author’s treatment into details. First 
I will briefly note some things, part of 
them novel, for which M. Havet is to 
be commended. 

Considered as a repertory of the 
errors which we may expect to find 
in MSS—this is the aspect which the 
author would wish us to have chiefly 
before us (the Preface says : Il ressemble 
a une Pathologie plutét qu’ a une Théra- 
peutique)—the volume leaves nothing 
or little to desire. I do not find any- 
thing here that M. Havet has over- 
looked. Their classification is a difficult 
matter. Lindsay’s basis was an external 
one; errors were arranged according 
to the effects they produced in a 
text, omission, dislocation, etc. That 
which commended itself to me was 
psychological; to classify errors ac- 
cording to the extent to which con- 
sciousness seemed to enter into them. 
M. Havet’s basis is in the first line 
historical. His main division is into 
‘fautes directes’ (primary) and ‘ in- 
directes’ (consequential). The dis- 
tinction is real and important; but 
inasmuch as all the separate varieties of 
error may occur in either class, it does 
not take us very far. The assignment 
of the source of a particular error is 
hardly less difficult, as M. Havet is 
aware (412), though he does not 
always seem alive to its difficulty. He 
delivers two warnings against over- 
simplification which are not unneeded 
at the present day. ‘La timidité de 
certains critiques conservateurs, qui 
ergotent sur les jambages pour se dé- 
fendre contre les exigences évidentes 
du savoir, du bon sens ou du gotit n’est 
autre chose qu’wne incomprehension du 
polymorphisme incohérent des fautes cri- 
tigues’ [1228, my italics}. In 1618 he 
protests against the misuse of symbols 
like P in the case of the Plautine MS 
which he says should be used simply as 
an abbreviation for identical readings 
inBCD. The important réle assigned 
to the results of the investigation of 
prose rhythm is a welcome feature ; 
so too are the chapters already men- 
tioned which deal with what are called 
by the author ‘l'épluchage des variantes’ 
and ‘la localisation de la faute.’ ‘ Ana- 
syllabisme’ on the analogy of ‘ ana- 
grammatisme’ is a convenient new 


coinage. The observations on the pre. 
valence of quotation without verification 
among the ancients (148), on the 
necessity of postulating the minimum 
number of errors (378), on the proper 
printing of Greek words in Latin texts 
(786), and onthe‘ irreversibility’ of errors 
all deserve a special mention. 

M. Havet’s chief failing is a certain 
lack of circumspection. The number 
of disputable judgments upon lections 
and corrections that figure in this book 
is too large. It has been laid to the 
charge of Madvig’s Adversaria that he 
admitted in his Liber I, which was to 
include only certain examples of the 
critical art, some corrections which 
were dubious. The criticism is sound 
in principle. An example which is 
picked out to be the chief illustration 
of a proposition should be beyond all 
reasonable question. This is hardly 
the case with the two that M. Havet 
places first in the sections which deal 
with his ‘ Précisions de Méthode.’ Two 
passages are quoted in which cor- 
ruption is said to be certain though 
correction difficult. Cic. de Or. 2. 8-9 
‘deberi hoc a me tantis hominum in- 
geniis putaui ut quom etiamnunc uiuam 
illorum memoriam teneremus, hanc 
immortalem redderem si possem. Quod 
hoc etiam spe aggredior maiore ad 
probandum.’ M. Havet, with a refer- 
ence to the Revue de Phil. 1893, p. 151, 
comments ‘ Fin de phrase amétrique; 
vu les habitudes de Cic., formule de 
modestie insuffisante.’ The reader can 
judge for himself whether the case is so 
clear as to justify the prominence 
accorded to it. The second example is 


Ovid Met. 8. 678 ‘super omnia uultus! 
6 


Accessere boni nec imers pauperque 
uoluntas.’! M. Tournier (Revue 1895, 
p- 43) is quoted with approval as ob- 
serving that pauper uoluntas is a turn of 
phrase and nec . . . quea collocation of 
words foreign to Ovid. Neither ob- 
jection is well taken. Que joins iners and 
pauper, and there is no reason in the lan- 
guage which Ovid was writing why it 
should not; and even if there were, the 


1 The figures are M. Havet’s convenient 
marks for indicating the metrical character of 
a verse or part of one. 
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extremely common corruption of que 
for we would make the argument unsure. 
The second argument rests on sheer 
misunderstanding. The aged couple’s 
actions and countenances showed that 
they had a well-spring of good feeling 
in their hearts. The metaphor is taken 
from the choking of a spring by earth 
so that it stops entirely or is reduced to 
a mere trickle. It is no longer a fons 
largus et exundans Juv. 10. 119; but 
iners pauperque. Pont. 4.2.17-20 ought 
to have shown this: ‘scilicet ut limus 
uenas excaecat in undis | laesaque sup- 
presso fonte resistit aqua, | pectora sic 
mea sunt limo uitiata malorum | et 
carmen uena pauperiore fluit’; cf. 7b. 
2.5.21. In 176 M. Havet’s example of 
a text which has been wrongly sus- 
pected is Hor. C. 1. 2. 39. ‘acer et 
Mauri peditis cruentum | uultus in 
hostem * which is explained after Benoist 
of ‘Turcos’ who were with Caesar at 
Bibrax and whom Horace would see 
amongst the troops of Octavian at 
Philippi. The explanation is interesf- 
ing; but hardly right. Horace appears 
to be depicting a scene in which a 
dishorsed Moor (feditis) slays the enemy 
who has deprived him of his charger. 

In 194 sqq. amongst wrongly sus- 
pected passages we find Hor. S. 2. 2. 
29 where a proposal of Madvig’s which 
has lost its vogue is defended with 
the observation that Horace avoided 
writing MATIZ because he did not 
wish to make the writer bilingual. As 
though he could not have written 
magida (fem. nom.) like all before him! 
Nor do I know why we should saddle 
Horace with the doctrine that bilin- 
gualism isa matter of alphabets. Soon 
after we find that M. Havet has gone 
back on himself at Phaedrus 5. 7. 26, 
now returning to the MSS imposuit 
(Freinsheim insonwit), because in eccle- 
siastical Latin the word means_ to 
‘intone’a chant. He admits a gulf of 
five centuries between Phaedrus and the 
first instance of the use; but he over- 
looks the fundamental fact that this 
sense of impono has no support in any 
known usage of the verb in classical 
Latin and that a medieval scribe would 
be only too prone to introduce it when 
canticum followed. 

In Phaedrus and the scenic poets M. 


Havet is a metrician and prosodist of 
the strictest character ; but outside this 
region the matter is sometimes other- 
wise. Among the _hendecasyllables 
(Riese Anthol. 445) which M. Havet 
thinks may be by Seneca occurs the line 
‘nostros diuiderem libenter annos.’ 
He notes that this line is quoted by a 
contemporary of the only extant MS 
with meos for nostros, which last he 
suggests is an alteration of the copyists 
to introduce the usual spondee, Rev. 
1895, p. 156. M. Havet has not yet 
learned from Pliny N.H. Praef. that 
the iambus permitted here by Catullus 
was taboo to the hendecasyllabists of 
the Empire. 

The vulgate in Auson. Technop. 13-18 
(of Ennius) is attacked as unmetrical 
‘aut de fronde loquens cur dicit “‘populea 
frus’”’?’ We are told that it should 
be read‘ curdicit populea “frus”?’ Is 
the author of the correction aware that 
the very lengthening to which he 
objects occurs in two other extant 
passages of the poets subsequent to 
Ennius, Catullus 4. 18 and Tibullus 
1. 6. 34, and that it is supported by the 
notice in Quintilian xii. 10. 29 that f 
before y (and 7) had a harsh enuncia- 
tion ‘utique quotiens consonantem 
frangit, ut in hoc ipso frangit, multo 
fit horridior.’ If populea frus is un- 
metrical, what of ‘non sine Hama- 
dryadis fato cadit arborea trabs’ less 
than a hundred lines above (Techno. 
10. 7)? Need we go on to point out 
that populea is wholly irrelevant unless 
it serves to identify the quotation, 
Ausonius’ object being to show that 
Ennius uses frvus as the nominative of 
the Latin for ‘leaf’ (and not, as 
M. Havet makes him say, as the nomi- 
native of ‘ poplar leaf’) ? 

If however M. Havet is unduly strict 
here, he is unduly lax at Tibullus 
I. 5. 33 where he defends the licentious 
lengthening of -wm (acc.) in hiatus ‘ et 
tantum uenerata uirum hunc sedula 
curet.. And with what sort of a de- 
fence? Why with the statement that 
it is done to prevent our joining the 
two accusatives; ‘it gets rid of the 
ambiguity’ (207). What ambiguity? 
Would any soul amongst those whom 
Tibullus addressed have dreamt that, 
when he wrote tantum . . . utrum hunc, 
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he intended hunc tantum uirum? The 
truth is that M. Havet has fallen a 
victim to insidious modern associations ; 
(Flaws, p. 7, ‘ Not only does the lineal 
habit hinder our sight of real connexions 
between the distant members of a 
sentence but 7¢ causes us to find imaginary 
bonds between adjacent ones’, here uirum 
and hunc). And he imagines that an am- 
biguity to the eyes of a modern was an 
ambiguity to the ear of a Roman.! 
The corruption in this line is notori- 
ously an obstinate one, but decus for 
uirum would give a reasonable sense and 
a possible metre. If decus got corrupted 
to deus, the scribe would speedily make 
it uirum. 

Again at Ov. A. A. 3. 440 ‘ Troia 
maneret, | praeceptis Priami si foret usa 
tuis’ Madvig’s impossible synizesis 
Priamet (vocative i.e. Cassandra) is ac- 
cepted. The true correction is ‘ Priami, 
praeceptis’ with a scansion which has 
the same justification as Priamides : for 
Housman’s ‘praeceptis, Priamzs’ is 
excluded for the reason set out in Class. 
Rev. xxiii. 187. M. Havet might very 
likely have seen this himself; but he 
has a dislike to the transposition of 
words as a mode of emendation. See 
$$ 1482 sqq., where it is attacked in 
set terms. There is reason in his pro- 
tests against the freedom with which 
some critics employ it; but in his 
obvious inclination to eliminate it as 
much as possible from the primary 
causes of corruption he goes too far. 

Nor do I find him quite satisfactory in 
his treatment of word confusions. The 
principle of word confusion where the 
eye is the offender is a very simple one. 
Any word in the language may be mis- 
written for any other, provided that 
their general similarity is sufficient to 
outweigh their dissimilarity in a par- 
ticular point. ‘And’ such confusion may 
be primary or direct. There is accord- 


1 This whole section on ‘ Obscurity ’ swarms 
with examples of the danger of approaching 
ancient texts with modern _prepossessions. 
Perfectly sound passages such as Plautus Bacch. 
615, Miles 115, Ter. Haut. 23, 266, Cic. Cat. m. 
52 are declared to be corrupt simply because 
they have not been read as a Roman would 
have read them. In the passage of Tibullus 
any monosyllable might have been put for huac 
and still the reader would have paused in- 
stinctively after wzrum. 


ingly no need for M. Havet to resort to 
ingenious theories of motive or to 
postulate intermediate steps in corrup- 
tion in order to explain such errors as 
capit for canit Verg. Ecl. 6. 61, potabit 
for portabit Juv. 6. 528, /wmen for limen 
Plaut. Bacch. 955, just as there is no 
need to imagine that rigidae was cor. 
rupted to rvidigae through an _inter- 
mediate vidae or cumulum to muculum 
through an intermediate culwm. Any 
examiner or schoolmaster can assure 
him that such errors are ‘ direct.’ 

M. Havet has achieved distinction jn 
the sphere of etymology as well as in 
that of criticism, and the effects of this 
are visible in the volume before us, 
One of them I most sincerely regret— 
the employment of the terms regressive 
and progressive to denote two contrasted 
kinds of change, the first being such a 
change as that from adcifio to accipio, 
and the second such as is seen in torseo 
to forrev, These terms are neither 
properly descriptive nor scientific; and 
over thirty years ago I made an attempt 
to introduce prospective (for ‘ regressive’) 
and retrospective (for ‘ prospective’), 
which do express the distinctive 
character of the changes, in their place. 
But the obnoxious words are too firmly 
established to be displaced; and now 
M. Havet has taken them into another 
department. 

I conclude with comments on a few 
passages where I dissent from M. Havet's 
conclusions. He finds incoherence in 
Phaedrus 3. 8. 16 ‘speculo uos uti uolo, | 
tu formam ne corrumpas nequitiae malis, 

| tu faciem ut istam moribus wincas 
bonis’ and would prefer Triller’s pingas. 
But wincas is sound; it means ‘ over- 
power,’ or, as we should say, ‘ neutra- 
lise’ the effect of your homely features 
by the beauty of your character. And 
the Romans had a way of using sinco 
where we should prefer a more special- 
ised expression. 

Under ‘metrical faults’ we have 
Phaedrus 1. 2. 14 ‘atque illis dedit | 
paruum tigillum, missum quod subito, 
uadt | motu sonoque terruit pauidum 
genus’, thus punctuated. The comment 
runs ‘ Ph, évite le “‘contrerejet” qui dé- 
tache un mot final en le liant au v. suivant. 
Indices concordants: I. misswm manque 
de complément; 2. wuadi sono serait 
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bizarre, méme dans un zeugma.’ Is this 
anything but caprice? There is no 
reason for pausing after msswm until the 
end of the next line is reached and, if 
there were, the same objection might be 
brought against 3. 10. 37 ‘stant patroni, 
fortiter | causam tuentes innocentis 
feminae.’ And as for the ‘concurrent 
marks’ of corruption, what complement 
missum requires it is impossible to see. 
The word means ‘let go’ or ‘ let fall,’ 
a complete sense in itself, and the 
proper meaning of the word, as I will 
suppose M. Havet knows. And what 
conceivable fault is there in the ‘sonus 
uadi’ when the log fell into it ? 

In Tibullus 1. 6.54 ‘labentur opes, ut 
vulnere nostro | sanguis wt hic uentis 
diripiturque cinis’ M. Havet would read 
it, finding in the tradition two marks of 
corruption. 1. Hic is bad, ‘la cendre 
en question n’étant pas la." How does 
he know? The sanguis was, and the 
cursing would be much more vivid if 
the cinis was too. Verg. Ecl. 8. 80 
‘limus ut hic durescit et haec ut cera 
liquescit.’ 2. ‘ Que is superfluous, the 
anaphora in wt sufficing to join the 
two comparisons.’ It will be observed 
that M. Havet proposes to remove the 


anaphora and retain the superfluous 
que. His remark hits Vergil, 1. c., hard; 
also Propertius II. 3. 11 sq. ‘ ut Maeotica 
nix, minio si certet Hibero, | utqgue rosae 
puro lacte natant folia’; not to say 
Tibullus himself II. 3. 51 ‘ut mea 
luxuria Nemesis fluat utque per urbem 
| incedat ’ e.q. s. (wt final). 

I conclude with Ovid, Met. 8. 148 
sqq- (of Scylla daughter of Minos) ‘ illa 
metu puppim dimisit, et aura cadentem 

| sustinuisse leuis, ne tangeret aequora, 
uisa est. | pluma fuit. plumis in auem 
mutata uocatur | ciris.’ ‘ Lire spuma rutt 
(1904, p. 48). La déformation de spuma 
a entrainé le changement de rut en 
un verbe banale.’ This double change 
obliterates a most Ovidian touch; you 
might have thought that it was a 
breeze that prevented Scylla from fall- 
ing into the sea, but it was plumage. 
Cf. Met. 2. 582 sq. ‘reicere ex umeris 
uestem molibar; at illa | pluma erat.’ 
Plumis, it is true, is not satisfactory, 
and plumas in auis (cf. Met. 2. 535) or 
uultus (Met. 1. 611, 7. 270, and for the 
acc. Met. g. 82) im auem may be 
suggested. 

J. P. PostGATE. 


Liverpool. 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 


The Religious Expertence of the Roman 
People, from the Earliest Times to the 
Age of Augustus. The Gifford Lectures 
for 1909-10 delivered in Edinburgh 
University by W. WaRDE FowLeEr, 
M.A. Pp. xviii +504. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
Price 12s. net. 


THE publication of Mr. Warde Fowiler’s 
Gifford Lectures is an occasion of con- 
siderable importance. Not only is this 
the first comprehensive study in English 
of the development of Roman religion— 
Dr. J. B. Carter’s Religion of Numa 
was a series of brilliant essays rather 
than a connected history—but, what is 
more important, it stands by itself as 
an attempt to get behind cult and 
custom to the ideas and feelings which 
prompted them, and were in fact the 
religious experience of the Roman’ 


people. Mr. Fowler’s qualification for 
this task is in one respect obvious: no 
English scholar (and very few elsewhere) 
is better acquainted with the evidence, 
literary, epigraphical, and archaeological 
on which the study must be based, or 
with the mass of modern writing which 
has grown up around it. But he 
possesses also the rarer and _ higher 
qualification of a genuine and _ pene- 
trating sympathy: for him the evidence 
is not merely an antiquarian record of 
dead practices and formulae, but the 
living effort of a growing people to 
understand the workings of the Power 
manifest in the world and to put them- 
selves in right relation to it. In other 
words, Mr. Fowler knows himself to be 
studying a living religion and can put 
himself in the place of those to whom 
it was real and vital. 

But the adoption of this sympathetic 
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attitude involves in the case of Roman 
religion more than ordinary difficulties ; 
for its very possibility has become a 
matter of controversy. The tendency 
of modern criticism has been to regard 
the genuine religion of ancient Rome as 
a mass of stereotyped formalism, based 
on a cold and calculating attitude to- 
wards ‘the powers,’ and uninspired by 
any really religious emotion. This con- 
clusion is no doubt very largely due to 
the nature of the extant evidence: 
though, as De Marchi has shown, 
something can be done by careful 
research to piece together details of the 
private cults, in which a much more 
genuine spirit of religious feeling sur- 
vived, the mass of our evidence is con- 
cerned with the organised state-cult, 
whose very creation implied, as Mr. 
Fowler has shown, the shifting of the 
burden of responsibility from the indi- 
vidual—or rather from the household— 
to state officials, and the consequent 
decay of vital religious experience. 
Almost more is it due to the chance 
that the earliest modern critics of 
Roman religion—especially Mommsen 
—approached it from the legal point of 
view, and concentrating their attention 
on the zus divinum and the ‘contract- 
notion’ hardly paused to inquire what 
lay behind them. Against these diffi- 
culties Mr. Fowler has had, in the 
earlier part of his book, to contend con- 
tinuously, and though the ease of his 
style and the saneness of his judgment 
may often disguise the extent of this 
struggle, no student of the subject can 
read these lectures without perceiving 
how much sifting of accepted opinions 
and re-consideration of authoritative 
judgments underlie the apparent facility 
of his conclusions. Typical of his 
work on these lines are the Lectures 
on Ritual (viii. and ix.). There the ac- 
cepted theory was the legal conception 
of the contrast: the worshipper with 
scrupulous exactness presented the gods 
with their due, and they in their 
turn were under an obligation to make 
a return in the shape of temporal bless- 
ings and advantages. Mr. Fowler 


meets this theory in two ways: he 
shows, in the first place, that it was 
largely based on the examination of the 
votum, and that although the vota publica 


did in their stereotyped form approach 
to an almost commercial pattern, yet 
even in them the notion of the human 
conditional promise is much more 
prominent than that of a divine obliga. 
tion. In other forms of prayer, such as 
that of the Justratio, the latter idea js 
completely absent: the worshipper 
makes his offering and presents his 
prayer in the hope indeed of fulfilment, 
but with no sense of an exercise of con. 
straint over the Powers. Secondly, in 
a section of peculiar interest (pp. 185. 
191), Mr. Fowler shows that there was 
indeed an interacting relation between 
worshipper and mumen in the ritual of 
sacrifice, but that the underlying notion 
is one of mutual help rather than mutual 
obligation. The key to the right under- 
standing of Roman ritual is the very 
primitive notion, expressed in the re. 
current formula, macte esto, that the 
worshipper by his sacrifice communi- 
cates new strength to the deity, and 
prays that that strength may be used 
for his benefit. The demonstration of 
this idea is in itself a great advance 
in the sympathetic interpretation of 
Roman ritual: its acceptance might 
mark a real change in critical attitude. 
It represents in fact just what Mr. 
Fowler wishes to establish in the 
narrower as well as the wider sense—a 
new understanding of the word religio 
(pp. 21, 37, etc.). 

Not less sane, but perhaps more subtly 
sympathetic, is Mr. Fowler’s treatment 
of more recent criticism of Roman 
religion. This has been made chiefly 
from the point of view of anthropology: 
writers eager to find support for general 
theories of primitive belief and custom 
have discovered in Roman ritual traces 
of ‘taboo,’ magic, the magician-king, 
the dominating worship of the oak, and 
so on. Mr. Fowler does not deny the 
existence of such traces, fossilised here 
and there in rites and customs, but on 
many points he checks the excessive 
zeal of these ‘discoverers’ (¢.g. pp. 51; 
I4I n. 1), and above all he claims for 
the Roman belief, even in its earliest 
stage of the animistic worship of the 
numina, the dignity of a true religion, 
the recognition by man of superior 
powers on whom he is himself depen- 
dent, as opposed to a claim to constrain 
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such powers by his own magic authority. 
To one recent theory Mr. Fowler now 
inclines, the idea that we have enshrined 
in Roman cult traces of the superposi- 
tion of one form of religion on another, 
possibly that of the worship of a con- 
quering race on the lower beliefs of less 
civilised aborigines. This notion, which 
has been so prominent of late years in 
the study of Greek religion, may be 
destined to bear considerable fruit in 
the explanation of Roman cults as well : 
Mr. Fowler has shown how it might be 
used in his own most illuminating com- 
parison of the two attitudes towards 
the dead attested in the Lemuria and 
the Parentalia (pp. 393-395), and it is 
foreshadowed again in Dr. Deubner’s 
theory of the Lupercalia (Appendix II. 
pp. 478-480). In these earlier lectures 
the author has in this way done much 
to clear the ground for future study by 
setting in their true proportion the 
anthropological contributions to the 
interpretation of Roman religion, and 
suggesting the lines on which we may 
hope to arrive at an understanding of 
what the multiform cult of the early 
Roman meant to the worshipper and 
how far it was an influence in his life. 
In the second half of his lectures 
Mr. Fowler is on less controversial 
ground, but his work is none the less 
important and interesting. As is in- 
evitable from his main theory, he is 
bound to begin tracing decay at a much 
earlier period than that in which it has 
been seen by most previous critics: if 
the reality of the Roman religion lay in 
the simple worship of the agricultural 
household, then the state-organisation, 
which the Roman regarded with pride 
as the great religious work of the nation, 
was in itself the first step in degenera- 
tion, for its formalities excluded true 
religious experience. Mr. Fowler traces 
the further process of decay due to the 
introduction of the di novensiles, cults 
without religious significance (p. 236), 
and the materialisation of conceptions 
of the divine under the influence of 
Greek anthropomorphism (c. xi.). Of 
special interest are the lectures on that 
difficult subject, the work of the pontifices 
(xii.),—though here one would have liked 
a rather more detailed treatment of the 
vexed question of the indigitamenta—and 
NO. CCXXI. VOL, XXV. 


the necessarily tentative exposition (xiii.) 
of the underlying intention of the art of 
augury (shall we not ultimately have to 
work back to a period when the bird and 
the lightning were not mere signals, but 
were themselves divine?). The strange 
revival of veligio in the Hannibalic War, 
with its resulting innovations, is admir- 
ably dealt with; there is a most pene- 
trating chapter on Epicurism and 
Stoicism (xvi.), followed by two illumi- 
nating lectures on Virgil and Augustus’ 
attempted revival, in which the contrast, 
not always clearly enough realised, be- 
tween the motives and intentions of the 
poet and the statesman is effectively 
brought out. Finally, we have a sugges- 
tive but perhaps inevitably disappointing 
chapter on the contributions of the old 
Roman religion towards the building up 
of Christianity. Throughout the central 
idea of religious experience is kept in 
view and treated in immediate relation 
to the history of the people. 

It is not easy in a work whose main 
theme carries so much conviction, when 
it is written, too, with the caution and 
accuracy which we have all learnt to 
expect from its author, to find much 
material for adverse criticism except in 
minutiae; but there are perhaps certain 
things one misses in these lectures to 
which attention may be called. Would 
it not, for instance, have been worth 
while, in spite of the obscurity of the 
subject and the scantiness of evidence, 
to have made some reference to the 
worship of the gentes as a possible link 
between the household and the state? 
De Marchi has shown that there is 
material enough for some general con- 
clusions. Or, again, in the treatment of 
the VIth Aeneid (c. xviii. pp. 420 ff.), the 
whole purpose of the lectures would 
have been well served by an ampler 
demonstration of the way in which Virgil 
has harmonised so many of the ideas of 
earlier religion and philosophy. In the 
account of Epicurism, too (xvi.), Mr. 
Fowler has hardly allowed enough for 
the really religious conception of the 
gods as the realised ideal of Epicurean 
morality: if modern critics are right 
in supposing that Lucretius intended 
to conclude his poem with a fuller 
account of the gods, this would have 
been clear: but there is evidence enough 
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even without it. These however are 
small blemishes, and on the other hand 
one might quote many incidental sug- 
gestions which throw light on dark 
places, such, for instance, as the theory 
of Mars in his double character of 
amorpotaios in peace and war (p. 134), 
or the explanation of the mysterious 
Moles Martis and Virites Quirint, etc., in 
opposition to Dr. Frazer’s theory of the 


‘married pairs’ (pp. 154 ff). For such 
details as these, no less than for its main 
attitude of sympathetic insight, Mr, 
Fowler’s book is likely to remain for 
long not merely the most attractive 
account of the Roman religion for the 
general reader, but a storehouse of sug. 
gestive material for the specialist and 
the student. 
CyriL BAILey. 


INFLUENCE OF WEALTH IN IMPERIAL ROME. 


Davis (W. S.), The Influence of Wealth 
in Imperial Rome. New York: the 
Macmillan Co., 1910. 8”x54". Pp. 
xi+340. Cloth, 8/6 net. 


PROFESSOR STEARNS Davis, who is the 
author of historical novels, addresses 
himself in this book to hard matters of 
fact, and expounds the influence of 
money and of the commercial spirit 
throughout the period of Roman great- 
ness, that period being defined as the 
last century of the Republic and the first 
two centuries of the Empire. The author 
does not claim that his essay is either 
exhaustive or original, but he has mar- 
shalled a serried array of facts from 
many sources and woven them, with no 
little skill, into a continuous narrative, 
interspersed here and there with allus- 
ions to American conditions. After a 
description of the business panic of 
A.D. 33, designed to show how largely 
society was founded on a money basis 
(but audaciously embellished by the 
imagination of the historical novelist), 
the following subjects are treated in 
successive chapters: political corruption 
and high finance, especially under the 
later Republic; commerce, trade, and 
the accumulation of wealth ; the expen- 
diture of wealth; slaves, freedmen, and 
plebeians; private munificence and some 
modern phases; marriage, divorce, and 
childlessness ; and, finally, some reasons 
for the fall of the Empire. The reader 
will divine, what the author himself half 
admits (pp. v and 288), that the ex- 
position is somewhat discursive and 
ranges beyond the strict limits of the 
subject as defined by the title. What 
the book really deals with is the economic 


basis of the life of the period and the 
effects of wealth on politics and society. 
These are matters with which every 
serious student of Roman life must be 
to some extent familiar, and therefore 
they cannot possibly be omitted in works 
devoted to Roman political and social 
history. But there is no single English 
work covering the same ground, and 
Professor Davis seeks to fill the gap. 
We cannot say that his book is quite suc- 
cessful. The descriptions do not always 
produce a vivid impression, sometimes 
they are overdrawn, and we miss alto- 
gether the charm of style which makes 
Mr. Warde Fowler’s similar book on the 
Ciceronian age such pleasant reading. 
The volume is obviously addressed to 
American readers, who may not share 
our dislike for strange spellings and 
strange words, like epigramist (i.e. epi- 
grammatist) or candidating. But will 
they approve of a style that permits sen- 
tences like these: ‘Such “simplicity” 
was as reasonably demanded in a nation 
that had conquered all the world, as to 
try to-day to recall the times when .. .,’ 
or ‘ Pliny found disagreeable the getting 
from Ephesus up to his Bithynian pro- 
vince’? And we wouldadd an emphatic 
protest against the use of such an utterly 
meaningless phrase as ‘the second cen- 
tury A.D.,’ which is, we regret to say, 
becoming common even in Oxford. 
The proof-sheets have been corrected 
with deplorable negligence. Apart from 
such eyesores as ‘man - ufacturing,’ 
‘antiq-uity,’ ‘har-angued,’ and divided 
numerals like 700,-000,000, the book 
teems with misprints, such as Thermesus 
in Pisidia, Carnutum, Umbricia Jan- 
naria (for Januaria), twice in two suc- 
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cessive lines, followed by Durius (for 
Duvius), Arabia Petra, the Byzantine 
historian Cedranus, Terrentia twice on 
one page, Melanaite (for Menelaite) 
nome, horreae, and at least thirty more, 
of which we need only cite Papius 
Poetus (for Papirius Paetus) and Panl- 
liures Paulinus). Sammum honorium 
(for summa honoraria) we have some 
hesitation in ascribing to the printer. 
And what shall the ordinary reader 
understand by these two sentences: 
‘In 105 A.D. Cornelius Palma had con- 
quered Arabia; and Felix had spread 
over the caravan routes and desert 
region the Pax Romana’ (p. 55); and 
‘as for the Arlate it was boasted as late 
as 418 A.D. that here could be bought 
the products. . .’ (p. 107)? 

As soon as the reader takes up the 
book, he will be struck by the almost 
complete absence of any references to 
authorities (apart from occasional general 
citations in the text). The preface ex- 
plains that ‘since this book does not 
claim to be a critical compendium for 
the advanced scholar, it has not seemed 
wise to encumber the pages with foot- 
note references. ...’ We are left to 
conclude that the book is intended for 
the ‘general reader,’ a very delicate 
creature, whose interest would be killed 
by the sight of footnotes. Would he 
also be extinguished by their relegation 
toan appendix? Doubtless it was not 
the author’s choice; but we should like 
to know how many general readers will 
care to pay 8s. 6d. net for 340 crown 
octavo pages of straightforward printing. 

But if authorities are not to be 
quoted, all statements of fact should be 
beyond suspicion of inaccuracy. This 
is far from being the case. There are 
many positive mistakes. For instance, 
‘a benevolent institution in Liguria re- 
ceived on a mortgage only 2} per cent.’ 
(p. 78), the fact being that the institu- 
tion was in Samnium (in the territory 


of the Ligures Baebiani),and the interest 
was, by general consent, half-yearly; or 
‘Cicero brought back from Cilicia 
2,100,000 sesterces’ (p. 22), whereas he 
left on deposit at Ephesus 2,200,000 
sesterces, which had come to him salvts 
legibus, besides saving enough ex annuo 
sumptu to leave his quaestor a year’s 
supply and to repay 1 million sesterces 
into the Treasury (which most governors 
would have pocketed); or, again, it is 
dogmatically stated that Egypt ‘dis- 
patched to Rome as annual tribute 144 
million bushels of grain,’ whereas it is 
quite impossible to estimate the amount 
of the tribute or to discover the exact 
meaning of the most definite of the few 
statements that bear on the question, 
viz., that in the time of Augustus the 
import of corn from Egypt to Rome 
amounted to 20 million pecks (modit). 

We have also noted several un- 
guarded statements—such as_ that 
Tiberius Gracchus settled 77,000 poor 
citizens on the land (p. 237), or that ‘an 
Italian farmer craved the franchise to 
fatten on the favours handed him for 
electing the great noble to office’ 
(p. 12); and there is evidence here and 
there of imperfect grasp—e.g. in the 
account of the Romanisation of the 
Empire. Nor can we overlook the fact 
that there are frequent misinterpreta- 
tions of ancient authorities, both literary 
and other: in the inscription quoted on 
p- 255 the remarkable title, ‘overseer of 
the imperial tablets,’ is (unless we are 
greatly mistaken) a rendering of a pina- 
cothecis. In spite of considerable merits, 
the book cannot take rank as a standard 
work on the subject for English readers, 
and, if we may judge by our own experi- 
ence, it scarcely succeeds in holding the 
attention of the reader and sharpening 
his interest. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie der classischen 
Altertumswtssenschaft. Bear- 
beitung . . . herausgegeben von G. 
Wissowa. XlIIter Halbband, Eux- 
antios—Fornaces (cols. 1537-2876); 
XIIIter Halbband, Fornax—Glykon 
(cols. 1-1472). Stuttgart: Metzler, 


190g, IgIo. 


THE loss of a manuscript in the post 
must be our excuse for the long delay 
in noticing the earlier of these two half 
volumes. They contain the usual 
number of admirable and _ useful 
articles; one may mention more 
especially those on ‘ Exercitus ’ (Lie- 
benam), ‘ Fabel’ (Hausrath), ‘ Fasti’ 
(Wissowa and Schoen), ‘ Finsternisse ’ 
(Boll, with a useful list of recorded eclip- 
ses), ‘Fiscus’ (Rostowtzew), ‘ Flavius,’ 
i.e. Vespasianus, Titus and Domitianus 
(Weynand), ‘ Fortuna’ (Otto), ‘ Frumen- 
tum’ (Rostowtzew), ‘ Gallia’ (Weiss), and 
‘Gemmen’(Rossbach). Itis unnecessary 
to review in detail these continuations 
of a work that is indispensable to all 
students of antiquity. We notea few 
minutiae— some of the annotations 
that have found their way on to the 
margins of our copy in the course of use. 
The article ‘ Exagium’ is inadequate ; 
reference should have been made to 
published specimens, such as those in 
Dalton’s Catalogue of Christian An- 
tiques. ‘ Flussgétter’ is most inadequate 
in regard to the list of representations. 
Of such as are actually identified by 
inscriptions, we may add the Hippo- 
phoras at Pisidian Apollonia, Kogamis 
at Philadelphia, Limyros at Limyra, 
Peieros at Prusa ad Olympum, Seleinos 
at Pergamon (but this is mentioned 
under Keteios), Skopas at Juliopolis. 
Scores of other rivers which are re- 
presented, but not named, might be 
mentioned. The river Glaukos of 
Hierocaesarea and its homonym at 
Eumeneia are apparently confused; 
and, on the other hand, Senaros and 
Sindros, which are one and the same 
(the latter being probably the right 
reading) are described as two different 
streams. In reference to the excellent 
article ‘ Frumentum,’ it may be noted 


(col. 184) that Sidon, as_ well as 
Laodicea, in Syria, received an aeternum 
benefictum or permanent endowment in 
the shape of a dole of corn. ‘ Gabala,’ 
‘ Gargara,’ and ‘Garizin’ are three of 
the many articles in which ignorance of 
numismatics has caused serious defects ; 
the striking representations of the last. 
named sacred mountain on coins of 
Neapolis are worth chapters of de- 
scription of the extant remains. In the 
article, ‘Gaza,’ the writer has ignored 
the significance of the cults of Minos, 
Io and Marnas as throwing light on the 
early connection between Gaza and 
Crete. ‘Faustinianae Puellae’ and 
‘Gerostratus’ (king of Arados) are two 
articles which seem to have escaped 
inclusion. G. F. H. 


Syntax of Classical Greek: second part. 
By B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, with the 
co-operation of C. W. E. Miller. 
Pp. 191-332. New York: American 
Book Company. No date. 


THE second part of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve’s Greck Syntax, published after 
an interval of many years, is not large, 
and does not call for any long notice. 
120 of its pages deal with the article, a 
subject on which little or nothing that 
is new can be expected. We find very 
full examination of many small points. 
For instance, the presence or absence of 
the article with proper names of various 
kinds occupies some 25 large pages. A 
competent Greek scholar will not think 
such details excessive or be anything 
but grateful for them, just as he would 
be grateful for like minute treatment by 
Professor Gildersleeve of many other 
matters. It is left rather obscure, 
whether the author hopes to treat some 
of these other matters himself on the 
same scale or only to hand over his 
materials to someone else. In the pre- 
sent instalment much appears to be due 
to the labour of Professor Miller in 
‘the collection and the sorting of the 
examples,’ but we are warned that this 
partnership is now dissolved. 7" 
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A Greek Grammar: Syntax. By G. 
SIMONSON. Pp. xx+384. London 
Swan Sonnenschein; New York: 
Heath, 1911. 6s. 6d. 


Dr. SIMONSON has compressed a great 
amount of Greek syntax with plenty of 
examples into a fairly small space, and 
has done it quite well. Sometimes he 
uses an ill-considered expression where 
he is not really under any misapprehen- 
sion, ¢.g. § 1650 of Te weTatrol- 
ovpevot, those laying claim to something 
of virtue, or 1691 Tis Secdias oTvya, 
I abhor thy cowardice. Sometimes one 
could wish for something clearer, ¢.g. 
than the usual phrase about ‘ unattain- 
able wishes’ (2004), which is very want- 
ing in precision ; or for something which 
is not there at all, e.g. a warning that 
the use of avd is often as un-Attic as the 
use of dudi. The language about ay 
with an imperfect (1961 and 1966) is 
really misleading, and might cause 
students to confound that construction 
with dv and the optative. In Demosth. 
1. 2 doxodmev does not refer to the 
speaker only (1236). The reservation 
(1530) as to relatives in the nominative 
not being attracted is upset by the ex- 
ample actually following from Protag. 
3530 as well as by many others. wozep 
cannot (2161) be used of time, and 
éomep does not usually (1507) ‘refer to 
something known.’ The two prose 
examples given (2087. 2) of dat’ od with 
an infinitive are only cases of oratio 
obliqua. Of two unusual phrases quoted 
in 2067. 1 that from Republic 603c was 
emended with certainty by Ast, and that 
from Demosth. 1. 26 ALav 7 I 
ventured myself to correct in this Review 
some eight years ago. 
H. 


Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Dialects: Grammar, Selected Inscrip- 
tions, Glossary. By C. D. Buck. 
Ginn, Igto. 


A Book like this has long been wanted, 
and Buck is well qualified to make it. 
His plan is this. First, the dialects are 
classified ; next comes the phonology, 
treated by sounds, inflexions, word- 
formation, and syntax; then the points 
of each dialect are summarised, includ- 


ing the «xow7; selected inscriptions 
follow (97 pp.), list of useful books, 
notes, glossary and index, charts, anda 
dialect map. A welcome novelty is a 
chapter on external Sandhi. 

The dialects are divided into East 
and West; the Western including 
Doric and Modern Greek, the Eastern 
Attic - Ionic, Aeolic, and ‘ Achaean.’ 
The grammar is not complete or com- 
parative; it is confined to points where 
Greek dialects differ: inscriptions are 
the basis all through, literary dialects 
being regarded as lessimportant. The 
inscriptions are very much the same as 
Solmsen’s little book; but the editor 
informs us that his choice was inde- 
pendent and made before Solmsen’s 
book appeared. Solmsen has no notes, 
and this book has; the print here is 
also better. 

The book is excellently well done, 
and it will prove most useful. I cannot 
think, however, that the system of 
transliteration is happy, although that 
is the same as Solmsen’s (ed. 2). It is 
very difficult for practical use, with its 
ugly diacritic marks (as éuev, 76), as I 
have found by trial with pupils. A 
transliteration into conventional types, 
of course, would hardly do for inscrip- 
tions, though it would be better, I 
think, for the grammar; but I believe 
that the proper method, and the only 
scientific method, is to give the text in 
the original scripts and a conventional 
transliteration below with accents. 

W. H. D. R. 


Sammlung Vulgdrlateinischer Texte, her- 
ausgegeben von W. Heraeus und 
H. Morf. 3. Proben aus dem soge- 
nannten Mulomedicina Chironis (II. 
und III.) von Max Niedermann. 
M. 1.20. 4. Kleine Texte zum Alex- 
anderroman, von F. Pfister. Mit 
einem Faksimile. M. 1.20. Heidel- 
berg : Winter, Ig10. 


CHEIRON as a vet. may be a new idea to 
some readers; but in antiquity Cheiron 
had probably a higher reputation than 
any other of the college. In regard 
to human beings, Hippocrates would 
perhaps not have consulted with him 
for fear of the general medical council 
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of Cos; he had his following, however. 
It is one of life’s little ironies that 
Mr. Niedermann should edit the Mu- 
lomedicina only because of its vulgar 
Latin. The specimen makes it clear 
that a new edition is wanted. Oder, 
who printed the whole book in 1901, 
thought fit to correct the spelling ; but 
this often throws light on popular 
speech. Thus we have quactus, quagu- 
lare, yemps, sompnus, and other such. 
The most instructive are perhaps 
ingnis and congnoscere; when the 
follows g the pronunciation was already 
(in the 4th century) like modern Italian. 
On the other hand, mg seems to have 
dropped its nasal, to judge from ligua, 
saguis, and the like. Although sanguts 
is found, the editor is hardly justified in 
printing li<n>gua sa<n>guis. I may 
mention also et for e (prep.) and e for et 
(conj.) on the same page 13; and the 
syntax ex inanitatem. 

The other booklet contains Com- 
monitorium Palladii, letters between 
Didymus and Alexander, and letters 
from Alexander to Aristotle on the 


wonders of India. We have descrip. 
tions of the Brahmans, who are here 
naked ascetics, yet married to wives, 
whom they visit for a month in each 
year. Didymus and Alexander argue 
most philosophically on the merits of 
their several modes of life ; Alexander 
scores one off Didymus where he points 
out that if the Brahmans are chaste, 
that is because their wives are so ugly, 
When he tells his old tutor of the 
dangers of his march, we feel that he is 
not guiltless of exaggeration. The 
snakes that sparkle poison from their 
eyes, whose breath is mortal, may 
plead Indian authority: but when we 
come to dog-faced men; a horse with 
three horns, which killed 24 men and 
trampled 52; ‘ippotami’ stronger than 
elephants, half man and half horse, 
swarming like ants and eating the 
soldiers; two trees, one speaking in the 
Indian tongue and the other in Greek: 
surely the pupil is abusing his poor 
old tutor’s confidence. 
W. H. D. R. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Committee on Grammatical 
Terms, with its expiring breath, pro- 
duced a standing committee, to wit: 
Prof. Sonnenschein, Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton, Miss Haig Brown, Mr. Pantin, 
Dr. Eleanor Purdie, Mr. Ritchie. These 
are to ‘hold a watching brief on behalf 
of the movement.’ A committee has 
been made in America for the same pur- 
pose that ours was made for. May we 
suggest a definite aim for these bodies? 
Their titles, which consist chiefly of 
abstract nouns, of course tell us little; 
we suggest the following: ‘It is our 
aim to do without grammatical titles 
wherever the meaning can be made 
clear without them.’ When this idea 
has commended itself to those con- 
cerned, we will, if desired, give some 
examples. 


Another Classical Association has 
been formed in America, that of Vir- 


ginia. Mr. Kelsey’s book, which will 
be reviewed in the next number of this 
journal, shows that America is begin- 
ning to feel the results of a generation 
of unmixed materialism. In England 
we do not realise it, because the outside 
shows are the same, but we need the 
counterblast quite as much. The argu- 
ments are all familiar, but one is especi- 
ally notable: that democracy has not 
done its duty by the exceptionally able; 
it has levelled down when it ought to 
level up. Certainly the scholarship 
examinations of local bodies in England 
show an uncanny skill in picking out 
mediocrity. 


The Summer School in Latin at 
Bangor was attended by 110 school- 
masters and _ schoolmistresses. An 
account has appeared in the Morning 
Post for September 20, and a full report 
will be issued shortly. The members 
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were so well satisfied with what they 
got from it, that they formed themselves 
into a permanent body, and resolved to 
meet again next year. It is not true 
that the 110 teachers all tried to teach 
55 children (7.e. half a child apiece), as 
the Journal of Education seems to think. 


The title prefixed to Mr. Cheesman’s 
review on p. 188 of the September 
number of the Classical Review appears 
to have been inadequate. The books 


noticed were The Roman Fort at Man- 
chester (F. A. Bruton), published by the 
Manchester University Press; and A 
Roman Frontier Post: the Fort of New- 
stead (James Curle), published by 
Messrs. Maclehose. 


The author of the paper, ‘A Mis- 
understood Passage in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus’ (C.R., p. 161), was Prof. 
J. E. Harry. In the correspondence, 
Prof. Harry adds a note to his paper. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the paper, ‘A Misunderstood Passage’ 
(Classical Review, Sept., p. 162, col. 2, line 18), 
after éue, add : The only other example in poetry 
in Greek literature is vot. Graec., Theodorus, 
Rhod. and Dosikles i. 295, €meyxdder por ths 
tov gdvov (but 305 éyxadeiv). The 
loose compound with zpos is found in Plutarch, 
Quomodo Adulescens Poetas 8 (mpooeyxahoicay) 
and Athenaeus xiii. 558 ér from 
Alexis). In Zonaras are two examples: Epztome 
Historiarum 1.7 vuxros 8€ thy mpeoBurépav Trev 
buyarépwav TO “lax@B. yvors 


jpépav ws e&nmarnrat, ddixiav TO 
1. 31 6 Baoweds 
pociay pera AaBid. Procopius, Amecdota 152” 
Kai adrod Ta xpnpata 
emeyxaneiv éyov. I have been reading the 
post-classical authors (in alphabetical order), 
and these are the only two examples in prose 
that have met my eye. The only example in 
verse outside of the Oedipus Tyrannus is given 
above. 
J. E. HARRY. 


Cincinnati. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Publishers and Authors forwarding books for review ave asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


** Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


‘Eraipeia (mpaxtixa Tod €rovs 1910). 
Published by the Société Archéologique 
d’Athénes. 67. Pp. 284. With numer- 
ous plates and a map. Athens: P. D. 
Sakellar, 1911. Dr. 5. 

Aristotle’s Poetics. Translated from Greek into 
English and from Arabic into Latin. Text, 
Introduction, etc. By D. S. Margoliouth. 
gt"x 63". Pp. xx+336. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1911. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 

Bell's Simplified Latin Classics. Edited by 
S. E. Winbolt, pp. x+94. Livy’s Kings of 
Rome and Caesar’s Invasion of Britain, pp. 
viii+88. Caesar's Fifth Campaign, pp. xi+90; 
and Cicero’s Letters (a Selection), pp. x+ 83. 
64” x 43”. London: Geo. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
1911. Cloth, 1s. 6d. each: 

Bokownew (P.) Die Leukipp- Frage. Ein 
Beitrag zur Forschung nach der historischen 
Stellung der Atomistik. 9”’x6}". Pp. 19. 
Dorpat: Ed. Bergmann, 1911. 


Brillant (M.) Secrétaires Athéniens. 
10’x Pp. iv+148. Paris: Honoré 
Champion, 191!. Fr. 4. 

Clementi (C.) Pervigilium Veneris. With fac- 
similes of the Codex Salmasianus and Codex 
Thuaneus, Introduction, Verse Translation, 
Apparatus Criticus, etc. 9”x7". Pp. xvit+ 
52. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 1911. Paper 
boards, 5s. net. 


Ferguson (W. S.) Hellenistic Athens. An 
Historical Essay. 9”x6". Pp. xvilit487. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1911. Cloth, 
12s. net. 

Gardner (P.) The Earliest Coins of Greece 
Proper. (From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy.) Vol. v. Pp. 41. 
Oxford: University Press, 1911. 2s. 6d. net. 

Herbig (G.) Die etruskische Leinwandrolle des 
Agramer National-Museums. 114”x9". Pp. 
45. Miinchen. Bayerische Academie, 1911. 
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Homer. lWliad XIII. and XIV. Translated by 
E. H. Blakeney. 7”x4}”. Pp.62. London: 
Geo. Bell and Sons, 1911. Is. 

Homer's Odyssey. Pope’s translation, edited by 
E. S. Shumway and W. Shumway. 5?” x 44”. 
Pp. xxxix+478. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1911. Cloth, Is. net. 

Horace (Satires) Texte Latin, avec un Com- 
mentaire Critique et Explicatif, des Intro- 
ductions et des Tables, par F. Plessis et 
P. Lejay. 10’x6}". Pp. cxxviii x 624. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie, 1911. Fr. 15. 

Koepp (F.) Archiologie,in 3 vols. (Sammlung 
Goschen, Nos. 538-—540.) 6”x 4”. Pp. 109, 
102, and 131; with 4o plates und 21 illustra- 
tions in text. Leipzig: G. J. Géschen, Ig11. 
Cloth, 80 pf. each. 

Minor (Albert) De Galeni libris dvomvotas. 
(Doctor’s Dissertation.) 9” x 6”. Pp. 64. 
Marburg: R. Nosca, 1911. 

Ovid (Selections, Heroic and Elegiac). By 
A. C. B. Brown. 7}’x53". Pp. 64, with or 
without Vocabulary. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1911. Cloth, ts. 6d. 

Pascol(J.) Fanum Vacunae Satura. Carmen 
Praemio aureo ornatum in certamine Hoeuff- 
tiano. Accedunt quatuor carmina laudata. 
10’x 6%". Amsterdam: J. Miiller, 1911. 

Putorti(N.) Minerva Ercole ed Ebe. In un 


doglio. 11”x7". Pp.16. Rome: E. Léscher, 
IQII. 


Sergéevsky (N.D.) Finland: the Question of 
Autonomy and Fundamental Laws. 8” x 5)”, 
Pp. 84. London: Wyman and Sons, Ltd, 
4d. 

Sheppard (J. T.) Greek Tragedy. (Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature.) 64" x e, 
Pp. vili+160. Cambridge: University Press, 
1911. Cloth, Is. net. 


Soukuy (J.) De Libello Simonis Atheniensis 
de re Equatori. Commentationes Aenipon- 
tanae quas edidit E. Kalinka, Vi. Ad Aenj 
Pontem. 6}”". Pp. 36. Wagner, 1911. 


Studien sur Odyssee. II. Odysseus der 
Bhikshu. Von Carl Fries. 10”x 63". Pp, 
216. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. M. 6. 


Verslag bericht over den Wedstrijd in Latijnsche 
Poézie van het Jaar 1910. Overgedrukt uit 
de Verslagen en Medeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, 4e Reeks, Deel x. 
Pp. 8. Amsterdam: J. Miiller, 1911. 


Zimmern (A. E.) The Greek Commonwealth : 
Politics and Economics in Fifth-Century 
Athens. 9x6". Pp. 454. With maps. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


TuE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education; (b) to improve the practice of classical teaching ; (c) to 
encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to create 
opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 


Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual 
subscription is 5s. (life composition, £3 15s.), and there is an entrance fee of 5s. 
Members are entitled to a copy of the annual ‘ Proceedings’ of the Association 
(post free) and of ‘The Year’s Work in Classical Studies.’ They may also obtain 
the CLassicAL REviEW and CLAssICAL QUARTERLY at the reduced price of 7s. 
and gs. a year respectively (post free). 


Inquiries and applications for membership should be addressed to either of 
the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. J. H. Sleeman, The University, Sheffield, and Mr. 
M. O. B. Caspari, University College, London; or to the Hon. Secretary of any 
of the district Branches—viz., Miss M. S. Lilley, Girls’ High School, Manchester ; 
Mr. R. W. Reynolds, King Edward’s School, Birmingham; Mr. K. Forbes, 
135, Chatham Street, Liverpool; and Mr. E. P. Barker, 5, Park Avenue, 
Mapperley Road, Nottingham. 
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